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HOTEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Co. Donegal, Irelaad. 
ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


Large Lounge, Dining, Billiard, Smoking and Writing 
Kooms. Private Suite of Apartments. Bedrooms with 
Bathrooms en suite. Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. 
Electric Light in every room. Salmon, Sea Trout and 
Brown Trout Fishing. Reserved to Visitors free of charge. 
First-class Golf Links (18 Holes) eneirele the Hotel. 
Excellent and Safe Bathing. 

Own Laucdry. Good Motor Garage (Resident Pugineer), 


Private Bakery. For full particulars apply to the Manager, 
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COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. 





Me. E. CARLISLE, M.A. (Cantab) 


Major M. H. GREGSON (late R.E.) 


Prepare Candidates for all 
Army Examinations at 


5 & 7, Lexham Gardens, W. 





PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE 


President—H.R. - vo coe ESB CHRISTIAN, 

Visitor—The LORD pee OF LO 
Principal—MISS PARKER. 

OARDING and DAY SCHOOL seg ese of 

Gentlemen. Special 

English, Art, Music. Holidays svn for if re- 

quired. Large Grounds. Fees, 66 Gns. to 75 Gns. 

a year. Officers’ Daughiers 66 Gns. a year. 












| Medical, Sieh” Navy & Public 


| School Examinations. 


Mr. WILLIAM Jt. TAYLOR 

} (1st LL. 

| Coaches for all pont nines for Public 
| Schools, etc., ete. 

| 2, Middle Temple Lane, London, E.C. 





A Practical Training College 


for Ladies and Gonttonen withing to learn Farming, 


Corn Growing, &c., ry Farming. Gardening, 
Fruit-Growing, Care of Beex. Long or short ceurses. 
Exeellent Keferences. 

Principal — 


Lane House, BRANDESBURTON, HULL. 
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PUBLISHERS AND PUBLICATIONS. 





HUGH REES, Ltd., 


Military and Naval Booksellers, Stationers and Publishers, 


5, REGENT STREET, S.W. 
And at CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


Military and Naval Books of all descriptions are 
kept in Stock and can be supplied without delay. — 






















Lest we forget 


‘ DEFENDERS OF OUR EMPIRE’ 


Biographies of the Nation's Heroes. 

PART II will be published during the current ) ear (1912). 
Further particulars as to the Important Officers whose 
Biographies and Autographed Photographs will appear, 

will be Advertised in due course. Price 1'- net. 

A few eopies of PART I. (first issued in 1908 Seeend 
Edition 1909, are stili on Bale, and can be obtained from 
the Publishers, 
THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS, 


Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 








THE ‘TITANIC’ 


SPECIAL SOUVENIR NUMBER 
OF “THE SHIPBUILDER.” 

Only a Few Copies now left for Sale. 
Contains full particulars, plans and special pla 
Limited. ait this wonderful Pout anfortunate pa 

tion. These Special Copies should be 
secured a cé, a8 same is now nearly out of pri 
«, GIL BERT. WOOD, Norfolk House. London. W.C. 


‘*The Shipbuilder” 


Price 6d. net. (Postage 4d. extra). 
OCTOBER NO. NOW READY. 
Owing to the pnprecedented and phenomenal success 
of “ THE SHIPBUILDER™” during the last two 
or three years, since its simultaneous publication in 
London and Newcastle, it has been decided that the 
number published on the 15th of July will be the 














last of the quarterly issues. 
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THE CAVALRY JOURNAL. 
QUARTERLY. Price 2s. 6d. Net. 
Published of Authority of the Army Council, under the 
direction of General Sir J. D. P. French, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. (Colonel 19th Hussars), C hief of the 
Imperial’ Bist eines by Lieut.-General Sir R. 8. 8. 
Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (Colonel 13th Hussars), 
and iby E.'H. H. Allenby, C.B. (Colonel 5th 
Lancers), [Inspector of Cavalry 
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Military and Naval periodical in the United States. 
Subscription £1 9s., including postage. 
Sample copy sent on request. 


“THE JOURNAL OF THE UNITED 
SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA.” 
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“THE SHIPBUILDER™" therefore, now will be 
the recognised MONTHLY Journal of the Ship- 
building, Marine Engineering and Allied Industries. 
The special International number is now ready. 
The * Mauretania A Nur beri is now quite out of print, 
and the Olympic’ and ‘Titanic’ Number should be 
secured at once, as there are only a few copies now ieft. 


Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 









Now Ready. * The Gilberwood”’ Series, 


“THE PROFESSION OF ARMS.” 


This interesting and instructive little work is written 
with the sole object of dispelling illusions as to the 
Army as a Profession ; its object is not merely to extol 
the So'dier’s calling, but to make it more generally 
understood. Price 3d. net. 


London: C. GILBERT-WOOD, 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 








“ To preserve Peace be prepared for War.” 


The Indian Volunteer Record 


And Military News, 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay. 
A Fortnightly Review of Indian Military Matters, 
rinted in India, 
“ By far the wn oh little service paper published in 
the Indian Empire.’ 
Epitor: MAJOR JAMES WYNESS, Vv." 
London Managing Editor: C. GILBERT-Woop, F.R.G.S. 


SOCIETIES, HOMES AND CHARITIES. 





MARINE SOCIETY. 


TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


Patron - - H.M. THE KING. 
The Society maintains the Training Ship 
‘*Warspite” at Greenhithe. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscriptions ver Donations gratefully received 
by the 
Secretary, Lieut. H. T. A, BOSANQUET, R.N., 
Clarks Place, Bishopsgate, E.C, 












The Winter presses with Friendless Poor. 


crushing foree upon the 
The Homes and Institutions of the 


.) 1 
CHURCH ARMY 
for providing RELIEF BY LABOUR are full, 
SPECIAL WINTER RELIEF DEPOTS, 

FUNDS ARE SORELY NEEDED. 
Cheques crossed ‘Barelay’s. a/e Church Army payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief noms Sab eadquarters 
55, Bryanston Street, 









Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
and Cattle Trough Association. 


The Committee very earnesuy APPEAL for LIBERAL 
HELP to continue a work which has done so much to 
promote Temperance and alleviate suffering. 

CAPT. W. SIMPSON, Secretary, 
70, Victoria Street, S.W. 





“CAVALRY BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION.” 


For Particulars agyly to 
THE SECRETARY, 
23, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
London, 8.W. 














METROPOLITAN AND CITY POLICE 

PENSIONERS’ EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION. 

This Associaticn is formed to afford the Public the 
benefit of the services of deserving Pensioners from the 
Metropolitan and City Poliee Forces. whose pension, 
combined with their previous Good Conduct, Sobriety 
and Training, affords a guaranties for their reliability for 
either l’ermanent or Temporary Employment, in uniform 
or ae clothes, in Town or Country. 


, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W 
Wm. BAKER, Secretary. 









Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
Maintain 9,000 Childrén.: 


300 Boys constantly in training 
FOR THE NAVY. 


Cheques payable * Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” 
Head Offices, 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY. E. 
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SS 3s. 6d. post free. 
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‘HINTS TO YOUNG OFFICERS ON Now 
JOINING THE INDIAN SERVICES’ Ready 


By Major Alban Wilson (8th Goorkhas). 
This small and handy Booklet is indispensable to any young fellow proceeding to India in Army, Police, 
or Civil Administration of the Government. 

Mr. F. G. Ivey writes :—'"' I sincerely congratulate you on the most delightful ‘manner hints’ I have 
yet read. I do hope this pamphlet will be widely disseminated amongst those to whom it is most essential 
that they should be posted up in the Etiquette of India, and thus make our service a model for all nations. 
I wish your ideas could be instilled into the minds of all the young people of the present day. 





THE Broap ARROW" says: The hints enumerated in this pamphlet are of the utmost service to the 
young officer, and repay very careful b ices 5% . Itis an invaluable guide.”’ 
THE DAILy EXPRESS says A useful list of Dont’s . . . . ought to be studied by every one 
who. wi shes toavoid putti ng. hi s foot in it’ in the land where manners count for much.”’ 
THE PEOPLE’ says:— A prai seworthy collection of penis . . . Contains such excellent advice 
“NOTTINGHAM Guanpian says:— Capital littfe series of maxims, prepared with wit and good sense 


Bad manners are a serious injury to imperial Prestige in dealing with the natives of India, and we trust 
the distilled wisdom of these pages wili be laid to heart by every subaltern in every mess: 


"Paice: Oe NE, London—C, GILBERT-WOOD, {ieroria Embankment, W.C. 
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Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, 


With which : incorporated The Goldsmiths am Ltd. 
. Savory & Sons), Established 1741. 





BY ROYAL 


Famous the World over for 


DESIGN. QUALITY. VALUE. 


“SERVICE” WATCH 
GUARANTEED. 
Gentleman's Keyless Lever Watch, 
specially adapted for Military use, 


and eonstant hard-wear, in Dust 
proof and Airtight Case. 


WATCHES SENT 
ON APPROVAL. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
POST-FREE. 





THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED DIRECT 





THE “SERVICE’’ WATCH. AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES. 

im Oxtoiseo STEEL CASE - 422 10 0 

in SoO.ro Sitver Case - a3 10 Oo 112, RECENT STREET, LONDCN, W. 
‘nN 18-CaRrmat GOLD Case - £12 0 0 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL 1S CONDUCTED IN GiLBert-Woop s 
10 Orrices, NorFotk Housz, Vicror!ia E*BANKMENT, Lonpon, W.C., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD Be ADDRESSED. 
TeLerHone No. $680 GERRARD. 
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BARR & STROUD 
FIRE CONTROL 





‘* ROCORD.” 


FOR AUTOMATICALLY DETERMINING 
AND ELECTRICALLY TRANSMITTING ~ 
RATE OF CHANGE OF RANGE AND 
DEFLECTION. 


RANGEFINDERS FOR SEA OR LAND 
USE, AND FIRE CONTROL OF EVERY 
~ DESCRIPTION. 


ANNIESLAND, GLASGOW. 







































MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ISAAC BROCK. 
THE HERO OF UPPER CANADA, 


See page 1547. 


“By unanimity in our councils, and by vigour in our 
operations, we wil teach the enemy this lesson, that a country 
defended by free men, enthusiastically devoted to the cause of 
their King and Constitution, can never be conquered.” 


| He nobly fell on Queenston Heights, 13th October, 1812.| 


By courtesy of the Canadian Gazette.) 





—* ae as ee 
THE BROCK MONUMENT 
QUEENSTON HEIGHTS. 


THE MURAL MONUMENT TO BROCK IN 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


{By courtesy of Canada, the London Illustrated Weekly.) 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I—NEW MEMBERS. 
The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 
October :— 
Major H. W. Dangar, Royal Australian F.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Harvey, 4th Bn. Norfolk Regiment. 
Major R. A. N. Tytler, Gordon Highlanders. 
Second-Lieutenant G. G. B. Nugent, Grenadier Guards. 
Captain R. W. Oldfield,.Officers’ Training Corps. 
G. L. Borradaile, Esq., late Lieutenant, 3rd W. Yorkshire Regt. 
Major H. S. Garratt, I.A. 
Captain J. H. Mathias, Notts and Derbyshire Regt. 
Colonel A. L. Mein, late R.E. 
Lieutenant T. K. Phillips, A.S.C. (T.F.). 
Lieutenant P. H. Tallack, R.N.R. 
Captain L. R. Schuster, King’s Liverpool Regt. 
Lieutenant J. H. Lyne-Evans, Royal Canadian Regt. 
Captain R. W. M. Stevens, Royal Irish Rifles. 
Captain A. Block, R.F.A. 
Paymaster H. P. W. G. Murray, R.N. 
Captain M. L’E. Silver, R.N. 
Captain H. F. Salt, R.H.A. 
Captain C. H. B. Jarrett, Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant A. L. Forster, R.M.A. 
Lieutenant H. LI. Davies, R.H.A. 
Captain L. P. Evans, Royal Highlanders. 
Lieutenant J. F. Thomson, North Staffordshire Regt. 
Major A. Lawson, 2nd Dragoons. 
Captain F. F. Hodgson, I.A. 
Second-Lieutenant A. G. Cowie, Seaforth Highlanders. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. R. E. Lock, I.A. 
Captain J. R. Segrave, R.N. 
Second-Lieutenant O. B. Lacey, N. W. Rly. Volunteer Rifles (India). 
Vice-Admiral Cecil Burney. 
Second-Lieutenant G. Firth, 18th Hussars (S.R.). 
Lieutenant A. E. Horne, Surrey Yeomanry. 
Captain G. H. Martin, K.R.R.C. 
Commander T. E. Wardle, R.N. 
Lieutenant C. F. Cooke, A.S.C. 
Captain S. S. G. Tulloch, Bengal Nagpur Rly. Vol. Rifles. 
Lieutenant R. H. Hilliard, R.N. 
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In order that the list of new members should not fall below that of 
previous years it is hoped that at least 50 new subscribers will join before 
the end of the present year, and members are therefore requested to 
circulate the pink form which is enclosed in each number of the JouRNAL, 
and endeavour to assist in obtaining this number. 


II._GOLD MEDAL ESSAY, 1912. 


The following Essays have been received :— 


(1) ‘‘Come the three corners of the world in arms, and we s‘iall 
shock them.”’ 

(2) ‘* The deeds of old are like paths to our eyes.” 

(3) ‘‘ Aus dem Lernvolk soll ein Thatvolk werden.”’ 


(4) ‘‘ Possession for ever.’’ 
(5) ‘‘ Tel menace qui tremble.’’ 


IIIL.-LECTURES. 


The attention of members is again drawn to the fact that the Lecture 
on Wednesday, December 11th, on ‘‘ Regimental Bands; their History and 
réle of Usefulness ’’ will take place at the Queen’s Hall, Regent Street, 
\V., at 3 p.m., and not in the Institution Theatre. Members requiring 
tickets for themselves or friends can obtain the same on application to the 
Secretary, stating whether they wish them in the Grand Circle or the 
Body of the Hall. No seats will be reserved except for the Council. 

A large number of tickets have already been applied for. 

Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G., &c., &c., will preside. 

The Lecture will be given by Second-Lieutenant J. Mackenzie Rogan, 
M.V.O., Mus. Doc., Coldstream Guards; and by kind permission of Colonel 
Hon. W. Lambton, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O., and the officers of the 
Coldstream Guards, the full military band of the Regiment will be in 
attendance, and by kind permission of the Officer Commanding the band 
of the Royal Garrison Artillery at Dover will give demonstrations on 
instruments of an early date. 

F. Milvain, Esq., C.B., K.C., Judge-Advocate-General, will preside 
at the Lecture to be delivered by Professor C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., 
on ‘ Courts-Martial of the Peninsula Army,’? on Wednesday, November 
2oth. 

Lieut.-General Sir J. M. Grierson, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.M.G., will 
preside at the Lecture to be delivered by, Major C.E. D. Budworth, 
M.V.O., R.H.A., on “ Training and Action Necessary to ensure Co-opera- 
tion between Artillery and Infantry,’? on Wednesday, November 27th. 


1V._ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


(6485). A Line Engraving by A. Carden, after P. J. de Louther- 
bourg, R.A., published in 1806, representing “a fragment 
of Egyptian architecture bearing medallions with portraits 

of the Generals commanding the British Army in Egypt, 

and otherwise illustrative of the ever memorable conquest 

of that country from the Arms of France, A.D. 1801.” 
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(6486). 


(6487). 


(6488). 


(6489). 


(6490). 


(6491). 


(6492). 


(6493). 
(6494). 
(6495). 
(6496) 

(6497). 
(6498). 
(6499). 


(6500 & 
6501). 
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An Officer’s Dress Coatee of the 66th Regiment, with 
plastrons heavily gold-laced, of the period about 1822, the 
plastrons and facings being green.—Given by D. Hastings 
Irwin, Esq. 

A Pair of dark green cloth Overalls heavily laced with 
gold, of the 66th Regiment, of the period about 1822.—Given 
by D. Hastings Irwin, Esq. 

An Officer’s Coatee of the 66th Regiment, of the period 
about 1830.—Given by D. Hastings Irwin, Esq. 


A Crimson Silk Sash with cap lines of an officer, Light 
Company, of the 66th Regiment, of the period of about 
1830.—Given by D. Hastings Irwin, Esq. 

A Pair of Officer’s Undress Epaulettes of the 66th Regiment, 
of the period of about 1830.—-Given by D. Hastings Irwin, 
Esq. 

A White-metal Helmet of the 1st Lancashire Light Horse 
Volunteers, of the period about 1860. 


A Household Cavalry Trumpet Banner, of the period between 
1801 and 1814, as shown by the Royal Arms.—Given by 
Mrs. S. M. Milne. 

(NotE.—King George III. used the Electoral Bon- 
net above the escutcheon of pretence, and this Trumpet 
Banner belongs to that period. On examination it was 
found that the Crown had been added later to fit it 
for the years following 1814.) 


Shabracque Badge of the 9th Lancers of the period between 
1830 and 1837.—-Given by Mrs. S. M. Milne. 


Shabracque Badge of the 1oth Royal Hussars of George IV. 
period.—Given by Mrs. S. M. Milne. 


Holster Cover of the 4th Dragoon Guards, of the period 
about 1820.—Given by Mrs. S. M. Milne. 


Drum-Major’s Sash of the 17th Regiment, date about 1860. 
—Given by Mrs. S. M. Milne. 


Drum-Major’s Sash of the Inniskilling Fusiliers, date about 
1860.—Given by Mrs. S. M. Miine. 


Drum-Major’s Sash of the Coldstream Guards, date about 
1885.—Given by Mrs. S. M. Milne. 


Drum-Major’s Sash of a Yorkshire Militia Battalion, date 
about 1860.—Given by Mrs. S. M. Milne. 


Pair of Colours of the 1toznd Regiment (previous to the 
Union). This regiment was raised in Ireland in March, 
1780, and served in India in the campaign against Tippoo 
Sahib. It was commanded by Colonel Rowley, and was 
disbanded in 1784, and must not be associated with the 
Madras European Regiment, afterwards the 1o2znd Foot, 
and now the Royal Dublin Fusiliers.—Given by Mrs. S. M. 
Milne. 
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(6502). 


(6503). 


(6504). 


(6505). 


(6506). 


(6507). 
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Pistol-shaped Instrument for measuring the explosive force 
of gunpowder, probably Cromwellian. It was found at 
Bolsover on the traditional site of a Cromwellian Artillery 
Post during the Siege.—Given by Colonel N. L. Coke. 

A Mezzotint Engraving by R. Purset, after J. Reynolds, 
“‘ The most noble John Manners, Marquis of Granby, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Forces in Germany, Lieut.- 
General of the Ordnance and Colonel of the Royal Regiment 
of Horse Guards.”’ 


Shako Plate (rank and file) of the 39th (Dorsetshire) Foot, 
worn from 1863 to 1870.—Given by Major N. H. C. Dickin- 
son, D.S.O. 


Shako Plates (rank and file) of the 18th (The Royal Irish), 
49th, 94th, and tooth (Prince of Wales Royal Canadian) 
Regiments, worn from 1870 to 1877. They were also worn 
on the helmets from 1877 to 1881.—Given by Major N. H. C. 
Dickinson, D.S.O. 


Model of a 6th Rate War Vessel. 

This model was given to Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley about 1882 as one which had belonged to Vice- 
Admiral Lord Nelson when a boy. 

Some of the rigging, gear, etc., having perished through 
lapse of time, has beeh renewed, but the vessel has been 
left as much as possible in her original condition.—Given 
by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.M.G. 

Two Coloured Line» Engravings of (1) an officer of the 1st 
or Royal Regiment of Foot; (2) an officer of the 2nd or 
Queen’s Regiment of Foot; published in 1799. 


The attention of members is drawn to the Museum Purchase Fund. 








Note.—The “ Additions to the Library,’’ which are usually given on 


this page will be found on page 1578. 
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THE CORRUGATED SHIP. 
By Captain G. S. MacIiwaline, R.N. 


On Wednesday, 16th October, 1912. 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. T. S. Branp in the Chair. 


[See photographs facing page 1526.] 


ORIGIN OF IDEA, AND STEPS WHICH LED TO ITS 
EMBODIMENT IN A SHIP. 


THE corrugated ship is the subject of my paper. 


Before commencing it I should like it to be clearly under- 
stood that I hold no brief for this ship, and am in no way 
commercially concerned, either with her or her management. 


The idea of the corrugated ship was worked out by Mr. 
Arthur H. Haver, Naval Architect to the Monitor Corporation. 


Photographs have been prepared which will assist in the 
following of the paper, both as regards the exterior and interior 
description of the ship. 


Mr. Haver’s experiments with corrugated models showed 
a reduction in effective horse-power of from 14 per cent. to 
23 per cent. 


The confidence of the Corporation in Mr. Haver was suffi- 
cient to lead them to give an order for a ship on his discoveries, 
and the ‘‘ Monitoria ’’ was the result. 

The ‘‘ Monitoria ’’ was so successful that she was followed 
by the ‘‘ Hyltonia,’’ a ship on similar lines, and built to the 
order of the same Corporation. 


The ‘‘ Hyltonia’’ proved to be even more successful than 
‘* Monitoria.”’ 
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A third and similar ship was launched in May last, a fourth 
in July, a fifth of somewhat smaller dimensions is now being 
built, a sixth has been contracted for, and a seventh is being 
built in Norway. 

The builders in this country are Messrs. Osbourne, Graham 
& Co., Hylton, Sunderland. 

These builders had built several other ships of the ordinary 
or plain type, of exactly the same dimensions, with identical 
machinery and propellers. 

The ‘‘ Monitoria’’ has been running for three years, and 
the ‘‘ Hyltonia’’ for one. So that a direct comparison can be 
made between the two types. 

The dimensions of ‘‘ Hyltonia’’ are : — 

Net register tonnage, 1,149. 
Displacement, 4,614. 

Dead weight carrying capacity, 3,340. 
Length between perpendiculars, 279 feet. 
Beam, 39 feet 10 inches. 

Draught, 18 feet. 

Freeboard, 3 feet. 

The evolution of the corrugated ship was due to the induc- 
tive process, of which the great Darwin said, ‘‘ My mind is so 
fixed with the inductive method that I cannot appreciate 
deductive reasoning.”’ 

To those who go down to the sea in ships or do business 
in great waters the idea of the corrugated ship will probably be 
new; it is, however, one which has given rise to considerable 
discussion, and, it is feared, some searching of hearts among 
naval architects. 

Mr. Haver’s experiments were carried out in the Caw’s 
pendulum tank, which, as its name implies, is a tank of water 
in which the models are actuated, and resistances determined, 
by a pendulum. 

There is only one of these tanks in England, and that is in 
Sunderland. 

The pendulum is perhaps the most beautiful, the most 
delicate, and the most accurate of Nature’s instruments. 

There are many uses to which the pendulum is applied, its 
application to the comparative determination of ships’ resis- 
tances was, to my mind, a most brilliant idea, one of which 
more will probably be heard. 

It is claimed for the corrugated ship that she fully realized 
the expectations formed on the experimental results on which 
she was built. 


A VERY CURSORY GLANCE AT SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPS. 


The first ship I went to sea in was a three-decker of 131 
guns and 800 horse-power. 








tbe SBe 
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There were some remarkable ships in those days, both sail 
and steam, but on what principle they could have been built 
I do not know, for at that time Fronde had not given to the 
world the work which later made him so famous. 

Some years after that I served in one of the earliest of the 
Reed ships, and I remember the impression created by the 
inclination tests for stability. 

After that we began to hear of Fronde, his experiments and 
eventually his tank. 

The corrugated ship follows a number of digressions from 
the normal, some of them more or less ephemeral, and is, | 
believe, destined to a more prolonged life than some of her 
predecessors. 

Treading on her heels comes a further development on 
apparently analogous lines, which I believe to have potentiality ; 
I mean an altered form of bow suggested by Lord Rayleigh. 


THE CORRUGATED SHIP DESCRIBED. 


Let us now consider what a corrugated ship is. 

She differs from the plain ship in that she has two corruga- 
tions, or projections, running in a fore and aft direction below 
the load line. 

From the top of the upper corrugation to the bottom of 
the lower is thirteen feet three, the groove between may be said 
to be of similar dimensions to the corrugations. 

From the inner edges of the frames the corrugations project 
twenty-two inches; they taper forward and aft until they merge 
into the normal form of the ship’s ends. 

It is not to be understood that any sort of corrugations will 
suit any ship, or that no more than two will be carried; 
experiments are necessary until the most suitable form is 
discovered. 

And now, having got our corrugated ship, let us see what 
she has to say for herself, let us put her in the dock—not the 
dry dock this time, the felon’s dock—and try her for her life, for 
she is suspect among the experts, and is charged with fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation. She will make no attempt to cloud or 
obscure the issue, she asks neither partiality, favour nor 
affection. She demands a fair field and no favour. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE CORRUGATED SHIP. 


Her claims are :— 


1. That she is stronger than the plain ship. 
2. That she is steadier at sea and that her stability is greater. 
3- That vibration is much reduced. 
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4. That though her tonnage remains the same her capacity 
for cargo, both bulk and weight, has increased; that her con- 
struction facilitates the handling of cargo in her holds; that her 
cost of construction is no greater, and in time will probably be 
less, than that of the plain ship. 

5. That she is handier, answers her helm more quickly. 

6. That she is faster for the same horse-power, or more 
economical in fuel for the same speed. 

Before commencing a consideration of the various claims, 
two points may be mentioned. 

At sea the screw can be seen working, and this, I under- 
stand, is not possible in an ordinary ship. 

The wake of the ship is peculiar, it is not so broad as in 
an ordinary ship, and the water is less disturbed. 

Both these peculiarities are apparently due to the construc- 
tion of the ship. 

With a view to gaining some personal experience I made 
a passage to Kronstadt in a corrugated ship, and spent a month 
on board. 

From Liverpool to Barry and from Kronstadt to Umea 
in Sweden, we were in ballast. ‘ 

From Barry to Kronstadt there was a full cargo of coal. 


From the Swedish coast to Liverpool a heavy cargo of pit 
props was carried. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THESE CLAIMS. 


I will now take the various claims in order. 

The idea of greatly increased strength from a corrugated 
side was what first attracted me to this novel idea. A simple 
and convincing experiment strengthened the idea, and my 
experience at sea confirmed it. 

You see that a plate, which plain, has very little strength, 
is when corrugated enormously strengthened. 

It does not follow that the corrugated ship is strong in 
proportion, but the experiment which you have just seen must 
carry a certain amount of conviction with it. 

At sea a certain sense of rigidity is got, which tends to 
confirm the belief in greatly increased strength. 

In the ‘‘ Hyltonia’’ every alternate frame has been left out 
under the highest classification of the British Corporation, a 
fact which seems to prove that they consider the corrugated ship 
a strong one. 

The ‘‘ Hyltonia’s’’ frames are 48 inches apart, as against 
28 inches in ‘‘ Monitoria.’’ This 28 inches was a concession to 
the corrugated idea, the usual frame spacing is 234 inches. 
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The difficulty of fairing indents has been urged as an objec- 
tion to corrugated sides, and as it is ultimately a question of 
strength of construction, perhaps I may refer to it here. 

The ‘‘ Monitoria’’ has been running for three years, and 
has never received more than can fairly be said to have been 
trivial damage to her hull. 

The ‘‘ Hyltonia,’’ during her year’s work, has not been 
damaged. 

I saw, and felt, ‘‘ Hyltonia’’ take rather heavily against a 
lock wall, and was surprised at the way she stood it; there was 
not a mark on the corrugation where she struck. 

I have no hesitation in saying that of the two the corrugated 
ship is much less vulnerable than her plain sister, that she 
would stand collisions of all sorts better, and in case of injury 
would be more easily repaired, and that she is in every way 
much stronger than the plain ship. 

Increased steadiness at sea must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated. So far as my personal experience went it went to prove 
the corrugated ship a steadier ship than the plain ship as 
regards both pitching and rolling, and in all weathers. The 
confidence in the steadiness on board is such that the water 
cans in cabins and bath-room and coal scuttle in saloon stand 
unsecured on the deck. 

That the corrugations increase the steadiness is beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. 

The question of increased stability is more difficult. 

Without attempting to go into the matter scientifically, it 
would appear to me possible that the altered form may necessi- 
tate a re-consideration of the method usual in inclination tests. 

From a stability point of view the ship inspires confidence 
at sea. 

In one of her runs ‘‘ Monitoria ’’ carried 1,246 standards of 
wood, about go per cent. of which was mining timber, the odd 
10 per cent. pit props. 

The deck cargo was 43 per cent. of the whole. 

The average height of the deck cargo was 18 feet. 

On another occasion about 1,300 standards of pit props were 
carried. 

In the passage I made in ‘‘ Hyltonia,’’ she had a very heavy 
cargo of pit props. 

Had I not actually seen and experienced it I should have 
said it was quite impossible for a ship to carry such a load. 

For a variety of reasons it is difficult to give actual figures, 
but the average height of the wood from the deck was not 
less than 19 feet, and what was carried on deck could not, I 
think, have been less than 45 per cent. of the whole cargo. 
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With these deck cargoes about 428 tons of water is carried in 
the tanks. 

Such things can only be done by ships of abnormal 
stability. 

Though many similar cargoes have been carried, no loss 
of cargo has ever occurred. 

This appears to throw a strange light on the usual tests 
and calculations for stability. 

At Garston and other docks the corrugated ships are looked 
upon as phenomenal carriers of deck cargoes. 

In water ballast the vibration is very slight, it decreases with 
the immersion of the ship, and when she is fully loaded it may 
be said to disappear. 

My experience was gained in the ship with the fewer 
number of frames, and it seems fair to argue that the greater 
the number of frames the greater the rigidity, the less the 
vibration. 

It is evident that the construction of the ship increases her 
carrying capacity. 

As an illustration, ‘‘ Hyltonia’’ early this year brought 
from Cyprus a cargo of locust peans on charter. 

She actually carried 85 tons more than was estimated for, a 
circumstance which the shippers no doubt viewed with a certain 
amount of satisfaction. 

The absence of stringer plates greatly facilitates the 
handling of cargo in the holds; it also improves the stowage 
and increases the capacity. 

Another and very great advantage is that internal inspec- 
tion is much easier, corrosion more readily detected and more 
easily dealt with when discovered. 

Leaving out alternate frames in ‘‘ Hyltonia’’ meant a 
saving in dead weight of 50 tons. 

Besides watching the way in which the ship steered, I took 
an occasional trick at the helm, and there is no doubt that 
‘“* Hyltonia ’’ is an extremely handy ship and answers her helm 
quickly. 

There remains the claim to increased speed or its comple- 
ment, reduced expenditure of fuel to get the same speed. 

This claim has, to me, been satisfactorily and conclusively 
established, and I hope the figures I am able to give will 
convince others that I have a solid basis for my belief. 

All figures given are genuine. I may say I am in a 
position to guarantee them. 

When travelling in ballast and at the same number of 
revolutions the ‘‘ Hyltonia”” made on one trip an average of 
7.88 knots an hour, in the other 8.7, but the conditions of wind 
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and sea were different in the two passages, and a ship when 
light is such a plaything of the elements, that it is perhaps 
unnecessary to pursue this point further. 

From Liverpool to Kronstadt a cargo of coal was carried 
—3,025 tons. 

Bunker coal, water and strores brought the total dead weight 
to 3,340 tons. 

The draught of water was 17 feet 9 inches forward, 18 feet 
3 inches aft. 

The engine distance was 1,832.7, actual, 1,758. 

Average revolutions, 57.6. 

Expenditure of coal, actual progress, g cwt. per hour, or 
10.85 tons per day. 

Average speed, 8.5 knots. 

Average slip, 4.07%. 

Average distance per ton of coal, 18.7 miles. The coal 
was Lancashire, not the best steaming coal. 

These are interesting and instructive figures. 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE EFFECT OF CORRUGATIONS. 


It is now that the effect of the corrugations begins to 
discover itself. 


I may perhaps here mention that at 16 feet the screw is 
fully immersed, and that the full effect of the corrugations is 
not realized short of this draught. 


The space between the corrugations seems to act as a 
conduit pipe supplying the screw, which, in its turn, seems 
almost to play the part of a pump, drawing a solid body of 
water along the ship’s side in which to work. 

A curious effect, apparently due to the corrugations, was 
noticed in a Swedish port. 

The ship was moored head and stern, and there was a 
light breeze direct on one beam with a light current in the 
same direction setting up small waves on the ship’s side. 

A boat was made fast to the Jacob’s ladder on the weather 
side with a short drift of painter, and, as might be expected, 
kept bumping against the ship’s side, driven on to it by wind 
and tide. 

Astern of this boat and secured to the ring in her stern was 
a second boat which actually floated clear of the ship, being 
apparently thrown off, against wind and tide, by a back wash 
from the corrugations, which were immersed. 


When the painter of the first boat was given more drift, 
she, too, floated clear of the ship. 
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A passing ship, which increased the wash on the ship’s 
side, had the effect of making the boats float further off, and an 
increase of the breeze had a similar effect. 

A bottle filled with water so that it sank was put over the 
side, and when lowered below the upper corrugation was drawn 
into the groove between the corrugations, and when there felt 
as if its weight in the water was distinctly reduced. 

This effect was noticeable both sides of the ship, weather 
and lee. 

At sea and in a beam sea the back wash from the corruga- 
tions reduces the force with which water is taken on board. 

In these directions, as in others, a field is open for investi- 
gations which might prove interesting. 


Having watched the corrugated ship at sea, and having 
given the problem the best consideration of which I am capable, 
it would appear to me that the advantages claimed under the 
head now being dealt with can be considered, principally, as 
a question of reduction of slip. 

On the passage out the average slip was 4.07 per cent. 

One day it was 10 per cent., another 6 per cent., another 
5.8 per cent., while on five dayé it did not exceed 2.5 per cent., 
and one day it was .6 per cent. 

The days of the higher percentages had something special 
in the way of wind and tide to increase the slip. 

Possibly similar remarks might be made in favour of the 
days of low slip, but I have some interesting figures going to 
show that the lower percentages were nearer the normal than 
the higher. 

In March of this year ‘‘ Hyltonia ’’ left Glasgow for Venice 
with coal drawing 16 feet 9 inches forward, and 17 feet 2 inches 
aft, the corrugations were therefore immersed. 

After experiencing very heavy weather in the Bay, fine 
weather was experienced from Gibraltar to Venice. 

The average slip for these nine days was 1.2 per cent., on 
two days it was nothing, the highest day was 3 per cent. 

Leaving Alexandria for Dunkirk the draught was 15 feet 
forward and 15 feet 2 inches aft. 

At this draught the upper corrugation is not immersed. 

Of the 18 days on this passage nine showed a slip of less 
than 10 per cent., the average for the nine days being 8.57 
per cent. 


This second run appears to prove the advantage gained by 
the immersion of the corrugations, the increase of slip being 
evidently due to their not being properly immersed. 


The weather was the same during these two runs. 
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On the second run the slip was perhaps a little below what 
an economical ship of the ordinary type would have shown. 


There are, of course, no currents to speak of in the 
Mediterranean. 


On the homeward passage, which I made in ‘* Hyltonia,”’ 
her average slip was 11.1 per cent., but as she was piled with 
a deck load of timber 19 feet high, and as there is nothing at all 
approaching this with which a comparison can be made, there 
is no more to be said, except that in view of the bad weather 
experienced in the North Sea, and the resistance offered by the 
deck cargo to the wind, an average of 11 per cent. of slip is 
a remarkable performance. 

The ‘‘ Monitoria’s’’ figures for slip are practically the same 
as those of ‘‘ Hyltonia.”’ 

On one run of nine days, Glasgow to Kronstadt, the average 
slip was 2.5 per cent. 


On a homeward run, St. Petersburg to Liverpool, the 
average for the nine days was 3.2 per cent. 

When the engineer officers of these ships claim in fairly 
fine weather an average slip of 2 per cent., their claim would 
appear to me to be not only fully justified, but over the mark. 


So far as I have seen an average of 1 per cent. in fine 
weather might be claimed, for on many days there is no slip, 
and generally the steering was bad enough to account for 
I per cent. 


Slip is an evasive element and difficult to trace home. 


I will pursue my line of argument on an average slip of 
2 per cent. for the corrugated ship. 


I hope I am not putting it too high when in plain ships of 
the class and build of the corrugated ship I assume a fair average 
slip to be 13 per cent. for an ordinary passage. 


From 13 per cent. to 2 per cent. gives a very large reduction 
in favour of the corrugated ship. 


The engine speed of the corrugated ship at 58 revolutions, 
her normal sea speed is nine knots, and she travels 18 to 19 
miles per ton of coal in moderate weather. 

A reduction from 13 per cent. to 2 per cent. in slip means 
a saving of over a ton of coals a day, the expenditure being about 
10.8 tons a day with 630 h.p. in the corrugated ship, against about 
12 tons a day with from 700 to 750 h.p. to drive the plain ship 
the same speed; figures which will, | believe, be found to be 
below the average. 

With better steaming coal a further saving of half a ton 
a day has been effected, reducing the daily expenditure from 
10.8 to about 10.35 tons. 
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This saving must have been what the prophetic Shakespeare 
had in his mind when he wrote of the snapping up of 
unconsidered trifles. 


That slip is reduced in the corrugated ship, I consider to 
be an incontrovertible fact. 


There would appear to be only one way of accounting for 
the reduction : it apparently must be due to the corrugations. 


The revolutions for a given speed are fewer, this proving 
the propeller to be more efficient. 


That increased speed is obtained for the same horse-power, 
or, that less fuel is consumed for the same speed, has been, I 
consider, established. 


When the reason for this is sought the problem becomes 
difficult. 


I have already expressed an opinion as to the direction in 
which a partial solution of the difficulty can best be sought, 
but more is required for a complete solution. 


To the lay mind the unavoidable conclusion would appear 
to be that the resistance offered by the ship has been reduced, 
but we know that this is impossible! for wetted area has been 
increased, and by long established theory resistance increases 
as wetted area! 

Perhaps the engineer will be able to solve a problem on 
which naval architects, so far.as I have been able to follow the 
discussions, have been unable to agree. 

Indicator diagrams from the engines of the corrugated ship 
are at the disposal of anyone wishing to have them for purposes 
of analysis and comparison. 


A MORE CONCRETE ANALYSIS OF ADVANTAGES CLAIMED. 
All the claims made on behalf of the corrugated ship have 
been for me satisfactorily and conclusively established. 


Some of them can be represented in figures, others only in 
terms. ' 


Lightly built and heavily engined torpedo craft could be 
strengthened almost to infinity, regulated to will. 


I am almost inclined to believe that the terrible results of 
under-water collisions with submarines would have been 
mitigated had these vessels been corrugated. 


All sorts of vessels under all sorts of conditions at sea would 
be steadier if corrugated. 


Considerable increase of stability would be secured. 
Vibration would be sensibly reduced. 
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The cargo carrying capacity of the ships already built has 
been increased 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. There is a prospect 
of a higher percentage in future ships. 

Reduced cost of construction, through reduction of labour 
owing to simplification of construction and reduced amount of 
material used in construction, the material saved in weight 
going to increase the carrying capacity. 

A large reduction of slip compared with plain ships. 

A reduction of h.p. for the same speed of anything up to 
16 per cent., possibly more, or an increase of speed for the 
same expenditure of fuel in proportion. 

A corrugated ship is carried about 20 per cent. further for 
a ton of coal than a plain ship of similar dimensions. 

For a number of passages ‘‘ Monitoria’’ made about 3.5 
miles more per ton of coal than her plain sisters. 

This, in a war ship, means either increase in effective 
range, or increase of armour, armament, etc., advantages 
which cannot be.ignored. 

The corrugated principle is applicable to vessels of all sorts, 
from the yacht to the most heavily armoured battle ship. 

We have in it a means of at least improving the prospects 
of recovering a certain cup from across the water. 

The mercantile advantages are manifest. 

As regards Imperial ships, it would appear to me that, in 
addition to other advantages, the system might tend to reduce 
the chances of penetration of armoured ships when, as in a 
celebrated naval action, they roll and are liable to be taken 
between wind and water. 

Being of an extremely critical, even sceptical disposition 
myself, I cannot, and do not, expect all my views and 
experiences to be immediately and universally accepted, the 
more so as they appear to conflict with long established theories. 

There may be those to whom the experiences of a practical 
professional man, one without any axe of his own to grind, may 
appeal, and who may be inclined to look into the matter for 
themselves. 

I have endeavoured to tell a plain and unvarnished tale of a 
discovery in which I believe. 

I commenced by saying I was in no way commercially con- 
cerned, now perhaps I may say that I am actuated by patriotic 
motives only. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE BUILDING OF 
CORRUGATED SHIPS FOR NAVY AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 


My faith in the corrugated ship is such that in my humble 
judgment the country cannot afford to stand aside and see her 
pass into other hands. 
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An experiment in the building of a torpedo boat or 
destroyer, even if it failed to realize the highest expectations, 
would cost nothing ; if successful it would inaugurate a new era. 


Such a vessel would be certainly stronger, certainly steadier, 
and either of these results would justify the experiment. 


She would be no more expensive to build than existing 
types. 

A reduction in speed or an increase in expenditure of fuel 
is scarcely to be anticipated, judging by results obtained in 
corrugated ships, increased speed and reduced expenditure of 
fuel could be confidently looked for, 


At the worst, the corrugations could be removed and plain 
plates substituted, an operation the cost of which would be 
nominal. 

The figures which I have given will enable the shipping 
community to come to a decision as to whether they can afford 
to forego the advantages offered. 


We have here the possibilities of a fresh departure of 
absorbing interest and great potentiality. 


As with the corrugated ship, so with the Caw’s tank; | 
am at a loss to imagine why both have hitherto failed to attract 
more attention, and I have a similar difficulty in connection 
with the modified bow suggested by Lord Rayleigh, which, 
so far as I know, is still in a chrysalis stage. 


CONCLUSION. 


The alluring, but elusive, characteristics of the sea are 
perhaps scarcely appreciated except by the few. 

The principle, or mystery, in the corrugated ship seems to 
me to contain, or to be contained in, a hitherto undiscovered 
something appurtenant to the sea from which the veil has been 
raised, though to what extent is not yet accurately determinable. 


The partial unveiling of the mystery is directly attributable 
to the Caw’s pendulum tank, which still has the means of 
compelling further disclosures if intelligently consulted. 

Professor Schafer, in his wonderful address to the British 
Association this year, spoke of the means by which medicine 
has been transformed from a mere art practised empirically to a 
real science based upon experiment, this being the true inductive 
method. 

In its conception and development this is what the corru- 
gated ship has in her power to do for shipbuilding, with the. 
assistance of the Caw’s tank, and, possibly, Lord Rayleigh’s 
bows. 








PHOTOGRAPHS TO [LLUSTRATE THE 
LECTURE ON 
‘*THE CORRUGATED SHIP,” 


By CAPTAIN G. S&S. MACILWAINE RN. 





1.~-IHoid of Corrugated Ship looking aft. Frame spacing 48 inches. 








2.—Hold of Corrugated Ship looking forward. Frame spacing 48 inches. 
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«id C rrugated Ship with a load of timber, 43% of which was carricd 
on deck. 

















-Corrugated Ship leaving the ways. 
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Steam, 180 1b. Vacuum, 25} inches. Revolutions, 58} 
I.H.P.—H.P., 204 LP, 207 L.P., 222 Total, 633 1.H.P 
Mean effective pressures—H.P., 55°4 lbs. I.P., 22°5 Ibs. L.P.. 85 1bs. 
Coals per day, 11 tons, lO cwts. Actual propelling force, 10 tons, 17 cwts. 
Auxiliary Machinery, 13 cwts. Coal per ILH.P. per hour, 1°6 Ibs. Lancashire Coal. 
Observation, 197 Screw, 209°8 8°28 Knots. Slip, 61% 
Steaming time, 23 hours, 48 minutes. Total revolutions, 81.790 
Fresh head wind with swell. Calm when cards were taken. 
HP ty InP. 
Constants ‘0629 "1555 “4476 


36 in. Stroke 2lins. x 33ins. ™« 456 ins. 


“* Hyltonia.”’ 
Indicator Diagrams taken on passage to Kronstadt. 
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If I am right the birth of the corrugated idea means 
nothing short of a revolution in the building of the ship, whether 
pleasure, life saving, mercantile, or—Imperial. 


DISCUSSION. 


Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R.: I think we have had a 
very interesting and instructive paper. The corrugated ship and the 
claims advanced on its behalf are not altogether new to me, because I 
have followed the reports of the ‘‘ Monitoria’’ and the ‘‘ Hyltonia ’’ from 
time to time since the launching of the former vessel. Here, in this 
Institution, the members are naturally more concerned with war vessels 
than with merchant ships, but it must be remembered that the warship 
and the commercial ship, up to a certain point, are identical as regards 
their requirements and characteristics. I am of opinion that an extremely 
good case has been made out in favour of the corrugated ship. With 
regard to the relative strength of corrugated and plain plates, the Lecturer 
has given us a very practical experimental illustration, although it is 
common knowledge that a corrugated piece of metal is stronger than a 
plain one. With regard to steadiness at sea, which must be materially 
assisted by the corrugations being placed below the load-line, that is a very 
important point indeed, especially in connection with the Royal Navy, because 
a steady gun platform is all important. Then, if these corrugations reduce 
the vibration, that again is a very excellent thing. My own experience 
of a destroyer—I do not know what may be the case at the present 
moment—was that the vibration running at full speed was practically 
enough to separate body from soul so far as the people on board were 
concerned; and if that vibration can be obviated or reduced it will be 
a great boon to everyone serving in such craft. With regard to the 
increased dead-weight carrying capacity of the system, that is a matter 
which applies not only to the Mercantile Marine but also to the Royal 
Navy, because I believe that one of the great troubles of naval architects 
is to get the weight of armour, guns, ammunition and other things into 
a vessel of certain dimensions without too greatly increasing her draught. 


TONNAGE AND HorRsSE-POWER. 


With respect to a corrugated vessel of the same tonnage as a plain 
vessel being driven by less horse-power, it seems to me a very extraordinary 
fact indeed, and it appears to be clear proof that in this case, for some 
reason, theory and practice do not go hand in hand. I did not quite 
understand what the Lecturer meant when he said that the propeller 
could always be seen at work, but he will no doubt mention in his reply 
what he does mean. Captain MaclIlwaine has referred to the old ships 
of the past, and has stated that he does not quite know upon what 
principle they were built. Personally, I first went to sea, some 47 years 
ago, in one of the old frigate-built East Indiamen, a celebrated ship 
in her day, named the ‘‘ Hotspur,’”’ and while I cannot enlighten the 
Lecturer upon the subject of the principle upon which she, and other similar 
wooden vessels of the period, were constructed, I do know this, that 
they were extremely fine ships, and I think that he, like myself, must 
have a little feeling of regret in his heart that they should have passed 
away for ever. However, it is clear that it is no good regretting the 


past. It is now our duty to throw ourselves into the van of progress, 
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and it is much to be hoped that the Admiralty will carry out some 
experiments with this corrugated principle, in connection, at any rate, 
with small and speedy craft. 


Sir Theodore V. S. Angier: It seems rather strange to me that in 
this large gathering I do not see a single face of a ship-owner except that 
of a friend who is sitting by me. Ship-owners, of course, cannot exactly 
discuss this lecture, in fact, I do not know who, except the scientific naval 
architect and engineer, can do so. The paper is not capable of discussion 
from our point of view. But speaking as a ship-owner, I can tell the 
Lecturer this, that from what he has said, he has convinced a practical 
owner that there is a very great deal in this new idea. I may tell you 
that among ship-owners I was a bit of an experimentalist myself. I was 
one of the first who bought turret ships and sailed in them, and I am 
very glad to hear that we have a Lecturer to-day who has actually 
tested the corrugated ship by making voyages in one. That is the only 
test I would take. Before I bought turret ships I took great care to 
voyage in them, to watch them very carefully, and to gain practical and 
personal knowledge of their capacities. We have had to-day the result 
of the personal experience of a very good type of man to carry out these 
practical tests, and he has carried to my mind a certain amount of 
conviction. From the model itself, and the construction, I can very well 
take the Lecturer’s word, more especially on that very difficult question 
of ‘* slip.”’ 

Every practical man knows that fevery ship has a different way ot 
conducting herself. Even if two ships are laid down on exactly the same 
lines, and are sister ships, as they are called, they have totally different 
behaviour and capacities when you sail them at sea. That is a very 
strange thing indeed. This ship certainly does to my mind carry con- 
vincing proof that she would in her sailing save an enormous amount 
of “‘slip.”” The groove formed by the corrugation is a conductor of the 
sea towards the propeller; it is evident that it is a feeder, and the 
experience of the Lecturer goes to prove it; and at any rate we will take 
his word for it. 


Deck LoaD AND STABILITY. 


Then the Lecturer tried to praise up the ship because she would 
carry an enormous amount of deck load. I advise him to be quiet about 
that, because all present-day legislation is taking the deck load away 
from us; very few feet of deck load is now allowed. We used to be 
able to pile up the deck load to the top of the funnel, and a little bit 
over sometimes if we liked to do it, but new regulations have stopped 
all that now, and it is very likely that these wonderful ships will be 
prevented from showing their capacities in that respect. With regard to 
the stability of these ships, that is, I think, very patent to anyone, 
especially those acquainted with the various craft that are built to-day. 
We have always found, for instance, that the bilge clogs do have a 
distinct effect in steadying ships at sea. Here, in this instance, you 
have the double bilge clog, and I think of a very much better shape than 
the ordinary bar bilge keel. A plain bar is rivetted on to the bilge plate 
fore and aft, and that is supposed to catch the sea and stop the rolling. 
I presume that I am talking to some who do not understand what a 
bilge keel is, although, of course, the vast majority of those present 
know far better than I do what it is. But here, in this instance, you 
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can see pretty plainly that you have a double rounded bilge keel, and of 
a better type than a rigid flat bar. 


Then another claim that is made for this class of ship is its superiority 
in speed and economy in coal. Of course, the speed follows from the 
saving of ‘‘slip.’’ If you save ‘‘ slip ’’ you gain speed; there is no mistake 
about that. If you get increased speed out of a ship you are saving 
in your coal; your coal costs less because you get through the voyage 
quicker. I do not quite follow how you are going to see better on the 
corrugated ship, say when you are inspecting or surveying for deterioration 
and making an observation of the plates. I do not see much in that 
contention of the Lecturer’s, because you are looking at the skin ot 
the ship, and a plain plate is just as easy to see as a circular plate as 
far as that goes. With regard to the tonnage—I assume that 
I am not speaking only to experts, but to those who do not understand 
how to measure a ship—I may say that you measure the ship from the 
inside of the frames. In the corrugated ship the side is bulged cut in 
two places, and all that is not counted in. Therefore the owner of a 
corrugated ship gets a lot of carrying room which is not reckoned in 
the register tonnage, and you save money on dues. The owner is able 
to carry cargo in those bulges for which he gets freight. That is a 
strong recommendation in favour of the corrugated ship. 


OwneERS AND NOVELTIES. 


The Lecturer told us just now that he was very much surprised that 
ship-owners did not take more interest in corrugated ships. I can give 
him an answer to that. The fact of the matter is that ship-builders 
and ship-owners are so rolling in money that they have not time to look 
at a fresh article. I remember that I used at one time to lecture Sir 
Thomas Sutherland on the necessity of improving his ships by giving 
passengers larger and independent cabins, etc. He always used to say 
to me, ‘*‘ My dear Angier, as long as they pay me 30 per cent. on my 
capital I need not bother.’’ There is a great deal of that sort of thing 
going on to-day. Owners and builders are making such piles of money 
from various causes with existing types that they will not look at a 
fresh article. But you must remember that the present conditions are 
largely the result of the natural reaction from a ten years’ depression— 
do not forget that. They were losing money for ten years, but the 
revulsion has now taken place that always happens right through nature. 
At present they are piling the money up, and that is one great reason 
why they do not look into novelties. Wait until they cannot make 
money, and then they will tell the engineers that they must design a 
ship which will be more economical. These are the observations that 
have occurred to me as a man who has to buy ships, and who has to live 
by them when he has got them. They are not very nice children to 
manage. 


Mr. Walter G. Wilson: The Lecturer showed us how in making the 
corrugations in the plate he strengthened the plate considerably from the 
bending point of view. I should like to know if he can give us the 
results of any experiments or any reasons why the corrugations should 
not be put in the bottom of the ship. I notice from the model that is 
exhibited that the ship is flat-bottomed. A ship, as far as strength is 
concerned, must be looked at in two ways, horizontal stiffness and vertical 
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stiffness. She is a girder of which the booms are the ship’s sides. That 
is for the bending in a horizontal direction. She is also a girder of which 
the bottom of the ship is the bottom boom, and the deck is the top boom. 
That is for the bending ina vertical plane. I think you will find that at sea the 
majority of the vibration is in the vertical plane, and the trouble of designing 
is generally to get a ship stiff enough in the vertical plane. I can quite see 
that these corrugations stiffen her in the horizontal plane, but I would like 
to have some information, if the Lecturer can give it, as to whether she 
is stiffened in the vertical plane. 


Colonel F. N. Maude, C.B. (late R.E.): I was going to make the 
same remark as the previous speaker—why not extend the corrugations 
round to the bottom, on the ground that it would stiffen the tension 
and compression flanges of the girder and give greater strength? 


Then there is another point I would like to mention. I daresay 
many of you here will remember that a few years ago Capt. Hodgetts, 
of the old Indian Navy, introduced the idea, not exactly of corrugating the 
side of a vessel, but of constructing the bottom of it in two semi-circular 
arcs, with the object of obtaining stability. Incidentally he found that 
he got the same feed to the screw which the Lecturer has just told us 
you get with the horizontal corrugation. Therefore if you have the 
corrugation all round you would probably get a better feed to the screw 
than we do now. Capt. Hodgetts constructed two model boats of about 
five to fifteen tons, Thames measurement, which were exhibited at Cowes. 
One of them was a sailing boat whiéh I remember very well, because it 
would carry canvas when no other boat was able to do so. The other 
was a model of a long cargo boat. With this model Capt. Hodgetts 
used to get ten men to sit on the edge, where you would have thought 
only two would have upset her, but she was so stiff that she would not 
turn over, hence, I imagine that the inventor of this idea would obtain 
even further advantages by extending the corrugation underneath. 


THE QUESTION OF TWIN SCREWS. 


There is one other question I should like to ask. I understand 
that the vessels that the Lecturer has been testing are all single-screw 
vessels. The point I wish to raise is, how would it affect the twin-screw 
principle? It seems to me it might create difficulties in steering. 1 
have no practical experience on the matter, but that occurs to me as 
a point worth investigating. Then we have been told about the economy 
of coal and the increase of speed on ordinary economic cruising. Since 
most cruising is at economical speeds, the more you can save on that 
the more coal you have when it comes to forcing the ship. But I am 
very much puzzled to understand how thesé corrugations are going to 
affect the ship when you are really driving her at high speeds. It seems 
to me—it is a heresy I know—that once you get a vessel going with 
those corrugations the unexpected will happen, and that the ship will go cer- 
tainly as well and possibly a little better. What particular angle of inclina- 
tion should be used is more than mathematics or physics or anything else 
can tell you, because nobody has investigated it, but it is an exceedingly 
interesting thing. As soon as the bow of the corrugated vessel begins to go up 
and the stern settles down, the water will flow diagonally across the corru- 
gations, thus, apparently, increasing the resistance, but I am by no means 
sure that you will find that it will. Things that have been happening lately 
rather lead one to think that it will not be the case. If you have a vessel 
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which is both faster at economical speeds and faster when she is being 
driven, that will be a tremendous advantage to everyone. Lastly, I think 
it would be exceedingly interesting if we could hear a little more about 
the Caw’s pendulum and the experiments that were made with it. The 
name is quite unfamiliar to most of us, and also the particular set of 
experiments. I do not know if I am asking for too much, but if the 
Lecturer can supply us with the information I am sure we shall only 
be too glad to hear it. 


The Lecturer, Captain G. S. MacIlwaine, R.N., in reply, said: The 
Lecturer’s task in replying is a very much easier one than he thought 
it was going to be. Nothing has been said in the course of the discussion 
but what is kind. I thought all sorts of disagreeable things were going 
to be said, and therefore I am agreeably surprised. 


Taking the points in order, Commander Caborne wants to know what 
I mean by saying that you can see the screw working. What I mean by 
that is, that if you look over the quarter and you have good eyes you 
will see the screw working, and that is a thing that is never seen in 
an ordinary ship as far as my experience of the sea goes. It is absolutely 
like a crystal; you see every blade going round; and the effect of the 
screw working in that water is, as I described, a most extraordinary 
modification of the wake. Then Sir Theodore Angier said that I have 
convinced ship-owners. If the convinced owners will take my advice they 
will lose no time in ordering corrugated ships. Let them prove their 
convictions by proceeding to order, and they may take it from me that 
they will not regret it. 


THe Hop oF A CORRUGATED SHIP. 


With regard to the question of deterioration in-board, I do not think 
Sir Theodore Angier quite understood what I said. All you have to do 
is to go down in the hold of one of these ships, and then you will see 
exactly what I mean. If you go down into the hold of an ordinary 
ship you will find it is cut up into rectangles; the frames are 23 inches 
apart up and down, and you have stringer plates fore and aft, which 
cut up everything into little boxes, and you cannot get cargo into them. 


Sir Theodore Angier: Do you not have stringers here at all? 


The Lecturer: No, there are no stringers. If you will look at the 
picture you will see that there are no stringer plates; the sight in the 
hold is a most extraordinary one to a seaman. ‘The hold is perfectly plain, 
and you can get at every part of it. You can see in a minute whether 
any deterioration has taken place, which you cannot do with the ordinary 
frames and stringers. 


Then Mr. Wilson and Colonel Maude wanted to know whether 
corrugating the bottom of the ship would not be a very good thing. I 
do not say it would not, but they have both—if they will excuse me 
for saying so—rather failed to grasp what appears to be the essential 
element of the corrugations, which is the supply of water to the screw. 


If you look at the model you will see that in the groove between 
the corrugations the water runs direct into the screw, and that appears 
to be the mystery and the secret of the corrugations. 
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TRANSVERSE AND VERTICAL STRAINING. 


Then Mr. Wilson raised the point as to vertical and transverse strains 
and stiffening. I have read a great deal about vertical strains and 
transverse strains, and as the Chairman has warned us off science, I do 
not want to say anything about it, because as a matter of fact I know 
very little on the subject; but I do know this, that the minute you get 
to sea in a ship everything vertical and everything transverse disappears. 
There is no such thing as transverse, and there is no such thing as 
vertical; it is mixed. The least little bit of a cant one way or the other 
and the vertical disappears; a pitch is exactly the same thing. If she 
is on an even keel there is no necessity to trouble about strains at all, 
because there are none. Then Colonel Maude asked a question about 
the effect of corrugations on twin screws. At present there is no answer 
to that question. The whole thing is a conception of a very active 
brain. The original idea was to work with a single screw, and with the 
single screw it has proved phenomenally successful; I have no reason 
myself to doubt that it will be equally successful with twin screws. 


With regard to the effect of corrugations on high speed mentioned 
by Colonel Maude, that is exactly the direction I suggest the Admiralty 
should move in. The Times in last Wednesday’s Engineering Supplement 
says that what really is required is a determination of the relative resist- 
ance of smooth and corrugated ships at high speed. In my lecture 1 
point out how the Admiralty can do that without any expense whatever, 
and I have a firm belief that if they will do it they will be satisfied with 
the results. Then there is the question raised by Colonel Maude as to 
trim with corrugations, the idea underlying his observations evidently 
being that unless a ship is on an even keel you do not get the full 
benefit of the corrugation. Whether the ship is a foot down by the 
head or the stern does not matter with the corrugations. That is a 
curious thing. It was one of the first questions I asked myself. 


Col. Maude: There is no difference one way or the other ? 


The Lecturer: Apparently not. A very successful run was made by 
a ship the other day. She started a foot by the head, and curiously 
enough she has achieved the very best results that I have yet discovered. 
I have given you some figures in my paper, they are all good; but since 
then the very ship in which I was in the Baltic has made a more success- 
ful run still, so that my figures look rather foolish. She came back from 
St. Petersburg to the East Coast, and her average revolutions were 57-98; 
the expenditure of coal was the same as that given in the paper; the 
I.H.P. was the same; she got up to a speed of 8.8 knots; for six and a 
half days her average slip was 1.2 per cent.; and the average distance 
per ton of coal instead of being 18.7 had risen to 19.5. 


Caw’s PENDULUM TANK. 


She had a very heavy load of timber on board. There is only one 
other point left to which I have to refer, and that is Caw’s pendulum tank. 
I am very glad to have an opportunity of explaining that. If you will 
take it from me in the most popular and least scientific way in the 
world, I will show you the Caw’s tank in one minute. This is not 
science; I am not going into it from a scientific point of view. When 
I read of Caw’s pendulum tank I could not understand what it meant. I 
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said, ‘‘ What in the world has that to do with the resistance of ships?’ I 
thought it was timed by the pendulum. Under Mr. Haver’s directions 
I was allowed to visit the Caw’s pendulum tank. It is a very old thing; 
it is so old that the patents have run out, and nobody that I ever yet 
met had the least idea of what the tank was. I have here a model, and I 
ask you to imagine for one moment that the desk on which the model 
sits is the water. This is a model nearly of the size of the models with which 
the experiments were made by Mr. Haver in the Caw’s tank. What Mr. 
Haver does is this. He takes the model back, and he measures the 
angle at which the pendulum starts. It is held back by a string. 
Having measured that angle, he burns the string so as not to give a jar 
in cutting it. You can calculate the force of the pendulum to the last 
point of a decimal, and it is clear that the amplitude of the swing is 
inversely proportional to the resistance. I am not showing you this as 
a scientific experiment; it is only to illustrate the principle on which the 
Caw’s tank is worked. To me it is absolutely beautiful. The model with 
corrugations swings every time further than the plain model. What can that 
mean but that the resistance offered by the corrugations is less than the resist- 
ance offered by the plain model? Except for the personal and practical obser- 
vations which I was able to make at sea my paper is not of much use. 
For anything that is of value in it I have to thank Mr. Haver and Mr. 
George Cockburn, who is the chief engineer of the ‘‘ Hyltonia,’’ the ship 
in which I went to sea, and I am very glad to have this opportuntiy of 
thus referring to both of them. 

Of the first Ericsson it was said that ‘‘his inventions have revolutionized 
both the navigation and the navies of the world.’’ My belief is that we 
shall not be much older before something of the same sort is said of 
Ericsson, the originator of ‘‘ The Corrugated Ship.’’ 


The Chairman, Rear-Admiral The Honble. T. S. Brand: Ladies and 
gentlemen, I think we may congratulate ourselves upon having had a very 
interesting and important discussion. May I just say for one moment 
that I think if the Mercantile Marine and the Royal Navy were more 
often brought together in this theatre to discuss matters which affect them 
both it would be a very good thing. My attention was called to this 
particular form of ship and to the lecture that was going to be given, 
and I must own that from my own point of view the great points that 
occurred to a plain man who is not a scientist were the fact that one was 
able to see the screw; the fact that there was little or no wake 
behind the screw; and that the water was introduced to the screw in 
some manner better than it is in the plain ship. I believe the scientific 
explanation is that it makes it a better streamline. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I need not detain you longer to-day; I simply 
have to propose a vote of thanks to the Lecturer, which I am sure will 
be most heartily given, and I will ask Mr. Ericsson to second that 
proposition. 

Mr. Axel F. Ericsson, J.P.: You can imagine that I esteem it a great 
privilege, as a non-member of this Institution, to be allowed by the Chair- 
man to second a vote of thanks to one of his professional brethren. I do so 
with the greatest pleasure and the greatest cordiality, because my experience 
of our patent for seven years has proved to me conclusively how exceed- 
ingly difficult it is to introduce anything which leads to opposition. In 
seconding this vote of thanks I should like to congratulate the Services upon 
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having men who are able and willing without pay and without prejudice, to 
approach a problem of this sort. I should be failing in my duty if I did not 
tell you what occurred when this patent was brought to Captain MacIlwaine’s 
notice. I met him in London by appointment; I had not the pleasure 
of knowing him, but by accident he had been introduced to me. The 
first thing he said to me was, ‘‘ Mr. Ericsson, you must understand that 
even for my best friend I could not do anything of this sort, nor for 
money. I can only do it for the benefit of my country and of the 
Service that I have served all my life.’’ Gentlemen, I will not refer to 
the very kind remarks that Captain MaclIlwaine has made about me; 
they are entirely beside the question to-day. I thank him very much 
indeed, however, for what he has said; it was very kind of him to do so. 
But I am here on national grounds to say that the country is exceedingly 
fortunate when it has in the Services gentlemen like Captain MaclIlwaine, 
who are willing to take up a new thing for the benefit of the Navy, which 
is the greatest interest that Great Britain has. It has been a very great 
pleasure indeed to me to hear the discussion. It has been proved by the 
ships already built that the principle is a commercial success. The 
whole thing turns on economics, and as an economical ship I do not 
think it can be beaten to-day. The Norwegians, who next to our own 
country, are the keenest seamen afloat, have built and are building five of 
these ships, so that I think it is quite time British owners should see what 
they can do. 
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RECOLLECTIONS IN PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 
DURING 1811 AND 1812. 


By Cornet Francis HALL, 14th Light Dragoons. 


(Continued from October JouRNAL, page 1391). 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SPANISH FRONTIER. 
{April, 1811.] 


The French Army having retired across the Agueda, our 
troops entered Spain, and occupied the intermediate country 
betwixt that river and Portugal. The Agueda, rising in the 
Sierra de Gata, nearly on the boundary line of the two king- 
doms, describes an irregulz ir arc, of which St. Felices el Grande 
and El Bodon, distant from each other about 30 miles, may 
be considered as the northern and southern extremities, and Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo as the most easterly point in its circumference. The 
boundary line, which is partly formed by the little river Turon, 
nearly represents the chord. The intermediate space is a plain, 
or gently undulating tract of country, about 25 miles from north 
to south, and 12 from east to west, the greater part of which 1s 
longitudinally divided by the Azava and Duas Casas, two 
tributaries of the Agueda. The latter descends swiftly betwixt 
shores often precipitous, and is always a considerable stream, 
but the former, though like all mountain torrents, much swollen 
in the spring and winter, are nearly dry in summer, so that 
while during part of the year they opposed formidable obstacles 
to the movements of troops, during the remainder it was some- 
times difficult to distinguish their course among the bushes. 
Their banks, as well as those of their parent stream, are covered 
with open woods, intersected with glades, reserved most prob- 
ably for fuel and pasture. The remainder of the country is an 
open expanse of arable land, studded with above 20 large 
villages, of which one might see from a slight eminence six or 
seven at once, looking, when the corn was ripe, half buried in 
a golden deluge. There is nothing of all 1 have seen during the 
period of my campaigning, the recollection of which gives me 
more pleasure than this frontier. I believe it would have seemed 
pleasing under any circumstances, but much of its charm is 
doubtless to be ascribed to contrast. We had been traversing 
a country of which it might be well said : 

—‘‘ Crudelis ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor, et plurima mortis imago.’’ 


Here all was peaceful and smiling. It was Palm Sunday, 
when, with a detachment of the regiment, I first entered Fuente 
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Guinaldo. The service of the day had been celebrated by a 
procession of the inhabitants, singing, bearing boughs in their 
hands, to the church. As soon as Mass was over, the congrega- 
tion burst out, eager to commence the amusements of the day. 
The young began to play at ball against the end of the church, 
while the old looked on, or gathered in knots for the sake of 
gossip. Their appearance was that of petty farmers and easy 
peasants : their dress strictly national, broad flapped hats, close 
jackets with slashed sleeves, and generally a cloak tucked under 
their chins. The women had an antique appearance, with their 
stiff stays, contracted waists, and a large bundle of short woollen 
petticoats, red or yellow, or both, with blue stockings. Their 
hair was combed close round their faces, and descended down 
their backs in long plaits fastened with bunches of ribbon. 
Their eyes and features—but who need tell of ‘‘ Spain’s dark- 
glancing daughters ?’’ Imagination was prepared for even more 
than the reality presented, but the noble mien and athletic make 
of the men struck me from its singular contrast to the dwindled 
growth and abject deportment of their Portuguese neighbours. 
Lord Byron elegantly describes both the moral and physical 
percularities of this border territory. 


If the inhabitants pleased, their houses were not less refresh- 
ing to the senses, after the filth and mire we had gone through. 
They might all be called farm houses, though ranged in streets. 
There were few above one storey high. In most of the villages 
the Padré’s was the single exception. Those of the first-class 
had an enclosed yard in front for the accommodation of cattle, 
and generally a porch with Stone seats at the entrance. The 
first apartment usually exhibited a range of shelves glittering 
with crockery, being used as a kitchen: the fireplace was a 
stone hearth, either on one side or in the middle of the apart- 
ment, without a chimney. Clean wooden benches, with a few 
sheep skins on them, were placed round it. These, with a large 
chest or two, a few three-legged stools, and an iron lamp to 
hang against the wall, made up the stock of furniture. The 
inner rooms contained recesses, in which straw mattresses were 
placed on tressels, with two or three rugs for cover-lids, and 
very clean sheets, the edges of which were frequently worked 
and ornamented. The windows were small holes, secured by 
iron bars, and seemingly intended rather to exclude heat or rain 
than let in light. The floors were of clay and uneven enough. 
There is no luxury in this description, and yet there was luxury 
in the enjoyment. It was in the universal neatness which set off 
all this. The walls were cleanly whitewashed, and the wooden 
benches and tables scoured almost as white. There was an 
air, too, of quietness and simplicity, yet with nothing of mean 
submission, in the manners of the inhabitants, which disposed 
us to regard them with complacency. 








1Childe Harold, Stanzas xxxii. and xxxiii., Canto I. 
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Provisions were comparatively plentiful; excellent bread, 
milk, eggs, oranges and renowned sausages, salt fish and pork 
were to be had for money. I dined the first day of my arrival on 
leverets, two of which I bought of a peasant for a dollar, and the 
good woman. at whose house I was quartered cooked them 
deliciously. An alarm was given after dinner of a strange- 
looking body of cavalry; on reconnoitring them, however, 
from the church tower, they proved to be the detachment under 
Don Julian Sanchez, an adventurer, who from a shepherd had 
become a corporal in the Spanish Army, and since the war, a 
Captain of an independent corps, who lived by plundering 
friends and foes, seldom fighting unless when ten to one, but 
often doing good service both to themselves and country, by 
cutting off straggling detachments and convoys of provisions. 
They came into Fuente Guinaldo looking as wild and whiskered 
as freebooters need to be. They were armed with lances, miser- 
ably mounted, and dressed more like hussars, than any other 
description of troops, but more like vagabonds than hussars. 
Fuente Guinaldo became Lord Wellington’s headquarters a 
few days after we had entered it. We went to Alameda, and 
in the course of the spring and summer occupied in succession 
almost every village in the neighbourhood, so that there were 
few of the inhabitants with whom we did not become personally 
acquainted. Their occupations and way of life were purely 
pastoral and agricultural. The very names of their villages 
tell their story: Stag’s Town, Mare’s Town, Pig’s Town, the 
Fountain of Guinaldo, the Fountain of Honorius, the Poplar- 
grove, the Cottages of Flowers—(Villa de Ciervo, de Yegua, de 
Porco, Fuente Guinaldo, Fuentes d’Onorio, Alameda, Casilla de 
Flores). They have no notion of wealth unconnected with the 
soil; | remember being questioned by them on the expenses of 
my profession, upon hearing which they observed: ‘‘ Ah, your 
friends must have a great number of sheep and oxen.’’ Nor 
could they at all comprehend how a man could be rich who did not 
possess a single goat. It was a pleasing feature in the evening 
landscape to see their many flocks returning from the woods to 
their respective homes; the sheep in a steady crowd, but the 
goats and kids bounding over or running along the loose stone 
enclosures, to crop the young shoots of the vine whenever they 
could steal an opportunity. After they had been housed and 
milked, the smoke which curled up above every village regularly 
at the same hour, announced the preparation of the family 
supper, which was usually a mess of pottage seasoned with 
garlic and a little bacon. On Sundays the young of both sexes 
dressed their dark hair with flowers, and met on the green 
before the church, to ‘‘ twirl the castanet’’ and dance boleros 
to the simple music of the guitar, played and accompanied with 
some old ballad sung by the village pastor. Of the behaviour 
of the inhabitants towards myself I must speak with that feeling 
of gratitude disinterested kindness never fails to inspire. 
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[ call it disinterested because the particular instances that I 
bear in mind, were certainly not the result of fear, nor at this 
period of the war did they augur sufficiently well of 
the event to be very strongly affected by hope; as a 
proof of which I recollect being asked by a woman, 
at whose house I stopped while on a_ reconnaissance 
betwixt Ciudad Rodrigo and Salamanca, before the latter 
was taken, ‘‘when the English were coming,’ ’ and on my 
replying *‘ soon,’’ she laughed and said, ‘* Aye, like the doctor 
who arrives when the patient is dead.’ Although the natives 
of this part of Leon probably shared with their countrymen in 
a general dislike to foreign dominion, yet, inhabiting an open 
and defenceless country, their feelings had been less roused by 
action, and were frequently in great measure swayed by the 
conduct of the armies which marched through their country. 
Nor did we profit so much by a comparison in this particular 
as might have been wished or expected. The French exacted 
some contributions, but they paid liberally for many things we 
could hardly afford to pay for quite so well : but neither were our 
robberies quite so extensive. ‘‘The French take all our great pigs, 
and the English all our little ones,’’ was the remark of a Spanish 
good wife, and it well illustrates the point in question. The 
behaviour, too, of individuals, even of such as should by their 
rank have been raised far above such degrading meanness, was 
frequently reprehensible. | remember at Villa de Ciervo some of 
our officers were refused admittance into his house by the priest, 
on the ground that the General who had lodged there the night 
before had stolen his sheets! Then the soldiers would some- 
times kiss the daughters of their hosts, which occasioned some 
indignation, less on the part of the kissees, than of the old people. 
On the whole, however, our intercourse was friendly enough. 
They grew very fond of our country dances, and equally so of 
the substantial suppers with which they were generally concluded. 
The priests almost always stood our friends, being well aware 
that a French régime boded them no good. They had probably 
heard, too, that in Portugal, when Masséna’s soldiers were 
disposed to be jocular in their cruelty, they hanged a priest, a 
lawyer and an apothecary on the same tree: we therefore had 
not only their good word, but I believe their good wishes. 
They were commonly frank, jovial fellows. Their faith, indeed, 
was catholic enough; the politest among them could not in 
conscience give us any hopes of salvation, but they damned us 
in the civillest terms possible. There were good reasons, too, 
why our theological disputes were neither very long nor bitter. 
We were but indifferent Spanish scholars, worse logicians, and 
in divinity mere dunces, while they, whatever might be our 
fate in the next world, had no objection to our services and 
protection in this. Perhaps, as a soldier, | have said more in 
praise of the Leonese than their unwarlike disposition seems 
to merit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE BATTLE OF FUENTES D’ONOR.I 
[May 3rd-5th, 1811.] 


The French Army, by retiring across the Agueda, had 
necessarily left Almeida in a state of blockade, to raise which, 
or at least to withdraw the garrison, Masséna determined on 
offering battle, an invitation which Lord Wellington, that he 
might not be frustrated of a prize within his grasp, resolved 
to accept. We were naturally on the alert for several days 
previous to the attack; an hour before daybreak the regiment 
was assembled at the alarm post, and remained in readiness as 
long as there was any chance of attack, in an open field. At 
length, on the 2nd May, Masséna crossed the Agueda, with 
three Corps d’Armée and a considerable body of cavalry and 
artillery. On the same evening they passed the Azava, and on 
the morning of May 3rd, moved in three columns towards the 
Duas Casas, on the right bank of which our force was concen- 
trated. The Light Division had fallen back from Gallegos to 
Fuentes d’Onor, a village on the stream of the Duas Casas, in 
front of our centre. Our main body occupied in two lines the 
declivities on the left bank of this rivulet, having its right on an 
open plain towards Nava d’Aver, and its left in the direction ot 
Almeida. Behind us were meadows and enclosures on the 
Turon, and in front the open woods, which shade the valley of 
the Duas Casas. 

On the evening of the 3rd May, Fuentes d’Ofior was vigor- 
ously attacked, and a part of it for a moment gained by the 
enemy, but they were quickly dislodged by the bayonets of the 
71st, and our troops re-established themselves for the night. 
The cavalry had retired with the Light Division, and on the 
afternoon of the 4th May, we were in the woods of Duas Casas, 
our horses just turned to graze, and ourselves looking out for the 
thickest trees under which to pass the night, when the troop 
to which I| belonged received orders to march in support of 
Don Julian Sanchez, whom Lord Wellington had, to use his 
own expression, ‘‘ prevailed on to occupy Nava d’Aver ’’—on 
the extremity of our right. We again saddled and set out as 
it was growing dark. We reached Nava d’Aver before mid- 
night, but as it was needful our horses should eat, we had to 
move down to the low grounds of the Turon to find pasture for 
them. About three hours were spent in this way, and we re- 
turned to Nava d’Aver at daybreak. [May 5th.] Considering 
the uncertainty of our next meal, we now endeavoured to procure 
breakfast. We had a little chocolate and biscuit with us, and 
burnt some broken doors to boil it with, but the old proverb 
was fearfully verified. It bubbled in the tin boiler, when the 








aA believe this name is properly spelt ‘‘ Fuente d’Onorio,”’ but this 
properly destroys its happy application to the events of the day.—r.u. 
[Fuentes de Ofioro is the correct form.—kr. G. H,] 
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assembly sounded. The word was given, ‘‘Mount your horses.’’ 
I mounted mine, holding the tempting fluid in my hand. A 
large column of French cavalry appeared from the opposite 
wood, and Don Julian’s people began to move off in commotion. 
I moved it to my lips—in vain—the heated metal defied my 
endeavours, and unwillingly | relinquished my hold. We 
moved over an open plain towards the right of our position, 
tiirowing out skirmishers to our rear; the enemy followed us, 
doing the same io his front, and a brisk though undestructive 
firing began on both sides, we trying to get off, and they to 
intercept us. By the time we got to the edge of the woods of 
the Duas Casas, we began to be pressedl by a squadron of 
chasseurs, when a picket of the 85th Regiment, which lay 
among the trees, poured a volley into its centre, ‘several men 
and horses dropped, and it was some moments before the gap 
closed. They immediately went about, and a few of the 2nd 
Portuguese Cacadores now crept behind some rocks, and began 
to fire on them; and nearly at the same instant part of their 
column was charged by a squadron of the 16th Light Dragoons, 
and Captain Belli, who had arrived from England but the 
evening before, was made prisoner. We were near enough to 
hear the clink and clash of their swords, but were prevented 
by a small marsh from seconding their attack. 

Being joined by a troop of the Royal Dragoons, we again 
advanced a little, but the enemy’s infantry already occupied the 
road, and in their turn fired a volley upon our detachment, 
which induced us to retire upon the main body of the army. 
The action was now commencing. The pickets were driven in 
in front of our right, which Masséna evidently designed to turn 
by means of his great superiority in cavalry, which was now 
advancing under General Montbrun in heavy columns over the 
plains. Our scanty line formed to receive their advanced 
squadrons. I had been carrying a message when the first 
charge took place, and returned in the midst of the mélée. 
It was literally ‘‘ auferre, trucidare, rapere.’’ Horses whose 
riders had been killed or overthrown ran wildly across the field, 
or lay panting in their blood. The general rencontre was sub- 
divided into partial combats. Two heavy Dragoons were in 
the act of felling a Chasseur with their broad swords; his chaco 
resisted several blows, but he at length dropped. Another was 
hanging in the stirrup, while his horse was hurried off by a 
German Hussar, eager to plunder his valise. Some were 
driving two or three slashed prisoners to the rear: one wretch 
was dragged on foot between two Dragoons, but as he was 
unable to keep pace with their horses, and the enemy were now 
forming for a second charge, he was cut down. 

On perceiving the threatening aspect of our adversaries, 
whose main body was now come up, we again formed in line, 
and a second charge was led on by Captain Brotherton, of the 
14th Light Dragoons, who had commanded the party in support 
of Don Julian. He rode at the French officer, who was in 
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front of his men, but the latter made a few steps on one side 
and politely let him pass. We were soon completely inter- 
mixed. Our men had evidently the advantage as individuals. 
Their broad sword, ably wielded, flashed over the Frenchmen’s 
heads, and obliged them to cower to their saddle bows. The 
alarm was, indeed, greater than the hurt, for their cloaks were 
so well rolled across their left shoulders, that it was no easy 
matter to give a mortal stroke with the broad edge of a 
sabre, whereas their swords, which were straight and pointed, 
though their effect on the eyes was less formidable, were 
capable of inflicting a much severer wound. Many, however, 
turned their horses, and our men shouted in the pursuit; but 
it was quite clear that, go which way they might, we were but 
scattered drops amid their host, and could not possibly arrest 
their progress. We again, therefore, went about, and retired 
towards the Guards, who were formed in squares on the right 
of our line of infantry. 

My military glories had here nearly been extinguished. I 
was galloping with the rest, when Captain Brotherton called to 
me to look behind, and on turning my head, I perceived a 
French dragoon, of no very friendly aspect, with his sword 
raised, close to my horse’s crupper. I was lucky enough to 
parry his blow, which certainly, but for this friendly caution, 
had made ‘‘ worm’s meat ’’ of me. 

As soon as we came on the infantry they opened a fire, 
which effectually checked the enemy’s advance: a few in- 
dividuals, indeed, rode scatteringly into our lines, where they 
were killed or made prisoners. Colonel La Motte, of the 13th 
Chasseurs, was among the latter. They presently after charged 
and surrounded two of our 9-pounders, but Lieutenant Ramsay 
and his Artillerymen drew their swords and gallantly repulsed 
them. After this unsuccessful effort, Masséna withdrew his 
cavalry and contented himself with cannonading us from the 
plain of Nava d’Aver and the woods of the Duas Casas. Lord 
Wellington having resolved to concentrate his forces by throw- 
ing back his right across the Turon, the cavalry covered the 
movement in line. During this operation we were briskly pelted 
with round shot, which killed a few horses. The fate of one 
officer’s charger was remarkable : he had a volume of ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy ”’ in his sabre-tasch, which was carried by a cannon 
ball into his horse’s body, and probably by its resistance saved 
his opposite leg, which received a slight contusion through 
the animal’s ribs.? 





1The story is told a little differently by Brotherton, whose narrative 
is quoted in Colonel Hamilton’s ‘‘ History of the 14th Light Dragoons,”’ 
page 85. ‘‘ Colonel Hervey escaped losing his right leg by having put a 
thick book (‘ Queredo’s Works’) into his sabretache. An 8-pound shot 
entering the sabretache went right through the horse, and just appeared 
on his other side, without coming through the skin. Hervey, poor fellow, 
had already lost his right arm (at the battle of Oporto), and his leg from 
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No attempt was made against our new position; the brunt 
of the day’s fight fell on Fuentes d’Ofior, where Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cameron, at the head of the 24th, 71st and 79th 
Regiments, maintained the glory of the Highland name 
against the repeated efforts of the 6th Corps.2 Sometimes the 
enemy obtained a partial lodgment, and combat thickened 
from house to house and wall to wall. The church in particular, 
which was a kind of key to the possession of the village, was 
repeatedly stormed. The walls and doors were riddled with 
loop holes, through which each party fired muzzle to muzzle. 
As soon, however, as any column endeavoured to penetrate in 
support of its light troops, the ‘‘ hurrah ’’ burst from the smoke, 
and it was driven back with the bayonet : in this manner Fuentes 
d’Ofior was held through the day. 

During the afternoon the enemy’s cavalry made a dart at 
the pickets of the First Division, with the expectation of sweep- 
ing off the line before our cavalry could support them. They 
succeeded in part by coming up unexpectedly, but when they 
were perceived, the men, by collecting themselves into a knot, 
or hiving, as it is called, repulsed them with the bayonet. A 
troop of the 14th (Dragoons), under Captain Knipe, with a party 
of the Royals, were then ordered to skirmish, and suffered some 
loss in endeavouring to get possession of two field pieces. A 
man was brought from the rencontre, supported on horseback 
betwixt two of his comrades. He was mortally wounded, and 
being placed on the ground near to where I was sitting, his 
grave was dug while he lay gasping beside it. Captain Knipe 
was hurriedly after conveyed from the ground in a litter, having 
received a grape-shot through his lungs; he was conveyed to 
the rear, and died two days after. There is an inscription to 
his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

The business of the day concluded, about an hour after 
sunset, with a general discharge of fire arms, shells and cannon, 
which rolled and blazed round the field of battle with great 
picturesque effect and little mischief. We bivouacked, as we 
had the night before, among the enclosures in the rear, which 
afforded pasture for our horses, whose weariness and exhausted 
condition may be estimated by a trifling incident. My own 
charger, Sancho, having been slightly wounded in the leg, I 
had changed him for a troop horse, and was lying down in the 
afternoon with the animal’s bridle in my hand, when he stretched 
himself by my side, and after nodding and starting two or three 
times as if trying to overcome his drowsy propensities, laid his 
head on the ground and went fast asleep. The infantry passed 
the night on the ground they had occupied in the day, shelter- 
the blow swelled to an immense size. But he would not leave the field, 
and had himself placed under a tree, where he remained during the rest 


of the battle.”’ 
2More properly, Ferey’s Division ot the 6th, and Couroux’s and 


Claparédes of the 9th Corps. 
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ing themselves as they could, or not at all: the poor Portuguese, 
having no great coats, huddled together, and looked miserable 
enough in the morning. The Guards built themselves neat 
huts of boughs and earth. The weather was luckily dry, and so 
warm that, as a French officer observed, there was no aeed of a 
battle to make it hotter. , 

On the morning of the 6th May we were on our former 
ground: some field works had been thrown up on our right to 
diminish the effect of the enemy’s superiority in cavalry. 
Masséna kept his position, making an ostentatious display of 
his force, but showed no disposition to renew the attack, and on 
the 9th and roth May he withdrew over the Agueda. 

Thus far Lord Wellington’s arrangements had been covered 
with success. He had repulsed a superior force, and maintained 
himself on ground from which a retreat across the Coa would 
probably have been attended with the most fatal consequences. 
An unexpected event deprived him, however, of the fruits of his 
victory. On the night of the 11th May, the garrison of Almeida 
blew up the bastions of the place, and moved off in column with 
silence and celerity towards the pass of Barba del Puerco. 
Their march was so well directed, that after driving back our 
pickets, they passed unobserved between the troops intended to 
support them and began to descend the pass, nearly at the same 
instant that the 4th Regiment, which had been delayed by 
accident, the 36th, and the light battalion of the 5th Division 
under Major-General Campbell arrived to stop them. The 
2nd Corps was drawn out from St. Felices and formed on the 
right bank of the Agueda to support their passage. The road 
winds down rocks, so precipitous, that even in broad day 
caution is necessary to observe where it turns the angles of the 
projecting cliffs, lest by deviating a yard or two either way the 
track should be lost, and a false step precipitate the passenger 
fathoms deep into the abyss. It may be supposed, therefore, 
that when a body of troops was hurrying down in the dark, 
galled by a fire of musketry, and pressed upon by an enemy, many 
must have been separated from their comrades, and _ been 
dashed to pieces or lost among the curvatures of the rocks. 
The wonder is that under such circumstances the majority should 
have escaped. We rode over the field of battle of Fuentes 
after the enemy had retired, and counted the skeletons of 500 
horses, looking as bare and black as if the flesh had been burnt 
from the bones, though but two days had elapsed since the 
battle. This phenomenon was solved by the appearance of a 
flock of vultures, so gorged with food that they could scarcely 
rise on the wing as we came near them. There were some blue 
putrefying human bodies lying about, not one of which they 
had deigned to taste, though the peasantry had stripped them 
as if for their benefit. These birds never made their appearance 
except after a battle: they seemed to have a singular sagacity 
in scenting a field of carnage, and probably regarded us as 
appointed to be their purveyors. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A MOVE TO THE ALEMTEJO. 
[June-August, 1811.] 


While Lord Wellington, after the battle of Albuera, was 
forming the siege of Badajoz, we passed an easy life in Gallegos 
and the neighbouring villages; a little puzzled, indeed, as 
officers commonly are, to get quit of the arch enemy, Time, but 
endeavouring to supply by ingenuity the lack of occupation 
and amusement. The Light Division acted plays, the cavalry 
took to giving dances, and we had been loyally celebrating 
His Majesty’s birthday by a festival of this kind with the 
Spanish villagers, when Marshal Marmont determined on treat- 
ing us with a ballet in a different figure. He had succeeded to 
the command of the Army of Portugal after Masséna’s recall, 
and on June 3rd came from the Tormes towards Ciudad Rodrigo, 
which he entered on the 5th June, and on the morning of the 
6th June pushed a column of cavalry upon our advanced post 
before Gallegos. This movement, if it did not surprise Sir Brent 
Spencer, who commanded us in Lord Wellington’s absence, 
surprised my batman, and obliged him to abandon several 
articles of my baggage in the village. The Royal Dragoons 
and a troop of the 14th were formed to cover the 
retreat, but though I belonged to this troop, I can report little 
of what befell it, and the rearguard generally, under Major- 
General Slade; though it may (be) conjectured that as nobody 
was killed, the action was not a severe one. My own individual 
services were required to warn General Pack’s Portuguese 
Brigade at Almeida of the enemy’s advance—a duty I per- 
formed with some loss of wind to my horse, as the distance was 
not less than twelve miles, and my orders were to make haste. 
Having secured this part of the army, my thoughts were next 
turned towards securing myself, about which I had no orders 
to take but from my own discretion. To return by the way I 
came had been little wise, seeing it was in all probability 
occupied by the enemy. But then [ knew no other way, and 
everybody was in too much bustle to direct me. Luckily I 
perceived by my map (and this, by the way, shows how much 
better a bad map is than no map at all) that there was a certain 
Castel Bom on the Coa, which seemed to lie in a convenient 
offing from Marshal Marmont’s advance, and was still in my 
road towards our probable line of retreat. My conjectures 
proved not altogether wide of the mark; a few hours’ riding 
brought me to the rocks on which stood the town and ancient 
towers of Castel Bom, or ‘‘ Good Castle,’’ a frontier fortress of 
olden time, but now occupied by Colonel Hill and his regiment 
of Portuguese infantry. I reported myself to Colonel Hill, 
ostensibly to receive his instructions where to join my regiment, 
but, in fact, in the hope of getting a dinner, of which I stood in 
great need; fortunately Colonel Hill was not a man to need 
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prompting in such a case. After dinner | attended him on a 
reconnaissance towards Nava d’Aver, and as no enemy ap- 
peared, I continued my ride in that direction by myself. | 
met with nothing on the road but a few Portuguese stragglers, 
draining the lees of some broken wine casks, till towards night- 
fall, when | approached the road to Nava d’Aver; I heard the 
sound of horses’ feet as if moving from the village. This 
proved to be a party of the Royal Dragoons, who had been 
patrolling towards the village, which was occupied by the 
French, as I was now luckily informed, but there was this oddity 
in the rencontre. The officer commanding the patrol was an 
old school fellow, with whom I had not met since we parted 
boys at Winchester. I gladly recognized him, and we rode on 
till about midnight, when we arrived at a picket of the 14th 
(Dragoons), in a little chapel before Aldea Ponte, among whom 
I gladly stretched myself on a stone bench till the morning. 
Marshal Marmont, having by this advance covered his 
convoy into Ciudad Rodrigo, retired from the northern frontier 
and moved his army to the south by the Roman bridge of 
Almaraz.! [June, 1811.]| On our part, a corresponding move- 
ment was made by the flying bridge of Villa Velha into the 
Alemtejo. The Alemtejo, or ‘‘ Province beyond the Tagus,’’ 
though occasionally traversed by Sierras, is, on the whole, flat 
and fertile, especially towards the south. Its northern extremity 
is much like its neighbour, Beira, barren and mountainous. 


Portalegre is a large town, built on a steep hill, and sur- 
rounded with ancient walls. It is rich and thriving, or at least 
seemed so to eyes long accustomed to nothing but ruins and 
petty villages. We heard some delightful singing at a convent, 
and found all the saints and churches as fine as gold and frip- 
pery could make them. The houses and beds, though neat to 
the eye, were pestered with bugs and fleas, which I found a 
woeful set-off to the luxury of shrines and churches, knowing 
that a single flea does me more harm than all the saints in the 
Calendar, aye, and the patriarchs to boot, can do me good. 
However, bad may be worse, as the sequel showed. We pro- 
ceeded to Arronches and were encamped in a forest of live oak 
on the left bank of the Caya, a small river which rises in the 
mountains of Portalegre, and flowing under the works ot 
Arronches, finally unites with the Guardian betwixt Elvas and 
Badajoz. Here we made ourselves huts of boughs, but though 
these green retreats look very fresh in description, they did not 
form comfortable dwellings. The ground on which we were 
encamped was speedily pulverized by the joint action of a 
burning sun and the trampling of men and cattle. We were 
infested by myriads of ants, to such an excess that our soup 
was never served up without a due proportion of their bodies 





1A confusion between the Roman Bridge of Alcantara and the French 
boat-bridge of Almaraz. 
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floating on its surface. Then the Caya began to run dry, so 
that our water was both hot and muddy. The wine we were 
able to procure was not drinkable without the water, nor the water 
with the wine; all ill savours multiplied around us. If we rode 
into Arronches we found a more “‘ pestilent congregation ’’ ot 
loathsome sights and smells than we had left in our camp. It 
we rode round the country, we found a sterile flat intersected 
with pine woods and covered with gum cistus, whose white 
blossoms and resinous fragrance would have been agreeable 
enough had they not ever been connected with the idea and 
feeling of extreme heat. I chanced during one of these excur- 
sions to pass through a burning forest, the aspect of which 
might have reminded one of a tale of enchantment. The 
ground was burnt black and smoking under my horse’s feet. 
The pine trees, of which the wood consisted, had generally 
escaped, but their trunks were so scathed that they resembled 
arcades of ebony pillars, supporting the dark vaulting of their 
foliage. Here and there one of them had fallen across and 
was still blazing, as were portions of the underwood at a 
distance from my path; so that with the heat and blue columns 
of smoke and vapour the whole scene presented no bad picture 
of an infernal palace. These conflagrations arise usually from 
the fires lighted by shepherds, while ‘‘ watching their flocks by 
night.’’ There were sometimes thfee or four of these fires to be 
seen at once during the darkness, illuminating the horizon like 
distant volcanoes. 

We joyfully broke up from the banks of the Caya about the 
middle of July, and moved south, towards Villa Vicosa. Our 
first day’s march was to Barbacena, a large village, the houses 
of which were cleanly whitewashed, and ornamented in front 
with canopies of grape-vine, whose large clusters of fruit hung 
deliciously over the doors. The next day brought us to Villa 
Vicosa,! the hereditary abode of the Braganza family, and the 
fairest city in Portugal. It has the advantage of being built 
on level ground. The streets are wide and lively, and many 
of the private houses, though now shorn of their lustre, are 
built in a style which denotes the connection of their inhabitants 
with a Court. The Palace has little external beauty, but the 
halls and State rooms are spacious. Some old portraits of the 
Royal line were still suspended against the walls, and two or 
three antique lustres, covered with dust, were hanging from 
the painted ceilings, looking amid other remnants of state 
furniture, like mementos of departed grandeur. The largest 
saloon was used as a hospital for French prisoners, some of 
whom were feebly fanning themselves with boughs as they lay 
on their mattresses. 


(To be continued.) 


1The Palace from which the Portuguese Royal Family were returning 
when the late King was murdered.—£.G.H. 1910. 

















SIR ISAAC BROCK. 
THE HERO OF UPPER CANADA. 


By Major-GENERAL C. W. ROBINSON, C.B. 


THE 13th of October last marked the centenary of the death 
in 1812 of Major-General Sir Isaac Brock, K.B., who fell in 
battle at Queenston Heights, on the Niagara frontier of Upper 
Canada; and this centenary has just been honoured by many 
thousands throughout Canada, and also in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, where a monument was years since erected to Brock’s 
memory by a vote of the British Parliament.! 


Brock therefore was, necessarily, no ordinary soldier, yet 
as the qualities which have made him the ‘‘ Hero of Upper 
Canada ’”’ were manifested at a distance from the United King- 
dom, and when the absorbing struggle against Napoleon was 
being carried on in the Peninsula, his claim to be one of the 
national soldier heroes of our Empire is less widely understood 
outside Canada than within her borders. 


For this reason, and having often, when a boy, heard 
Brock spoken of with great admiration by those who followed 
him in 1812, as both my father and uncle did, I have put 
together this short account of his career, my chief object in 
which is to contribute to explain, especially to military readers, 
in what Brock’s real greatness lay; and why, after a century 
has passed, his name stands so high to-day in a country in 
which his war service, though brilliant, was but brief. 


Brock, born in Guernsey, in 1769, entered the 49th Regi- 
ment in 1785, and afterwards commanded it in the Expedition 
to Holland in 1799, in which he was wounded at Egmont-op- 
Zee. In 1801 he was present, on board the ‘‘ Ganges ”’ (Captain 
Fremantle) at the battle of Copenhagen, being second in com- 
mand of the land forces with Nelson’s fleet. 

In 1802 he sailed with his regiment for Canada; and in 
1812, when war broke out with the United States of America, 
had become a Major-General, holding the post of Provisional 
Lieutenant-Governor, and Commander of the Forces in what 
was then Upper Canada, but is now the Province of Ontario. 


To appreciaie at all correctly Brock’s services in this war, 
it is essential to understand that, at its outbreak, it seemed 
impossible to many that Canada could hope to repel invasion. 
Her population was then under 400,000; that of the United 
States 8,000,000. In all Canada, there were, of Regular troops, 
including Fencible corps, but some 7,000; of a partially 
trained Militia about 15,000; of Indian warriors, whose alliance, 
however, was not then certain, perhaps 4,000; while the Regular 
army of her enemy numbered 36,000, and the Militia, on paper 
at all events, about 100,000. 


1 See frontispiece. 
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In Upper Canada, with a population of under 80,000, 
Brock had but 1,500 Regulars, and a few thousand Militia 
available for the defence of a most extended frontier; and, 
although the great bulk of the population was firmly loyal to 
the Crown, still there was a minority, including some settlers 
in the western district, out of sympathy with monarchical 
institutions, of whose support in the approaching contest there 
was the gravest doubt. Some of the Militia too in that district 
were unreliable, and as a fact, a few subsequently joined the 
enemy. Reinforcements from the Mother country could not 
be expected for months, and military supplies, clothing, and 
equipment were discreditably deficient. 

There was also a very general disbelief in the imminence 
of war; the Governments of Great Britain and Canada were 
unprepared for it; and thus when it was formally declared by 
the United States, on June 18th, 1812, the prospect before 
Canada was dark, and anxiety, even despondency, filled many 
hearts. 

The military policy of the Government was one of a purely 
passive defence, and it is to be gathered from history that, at 
this critical juncture, no one in power, with the exception ot 
Brock, contemplated any movement of what may be termed 
‘* active ’’’ defence, or realized the importance of endeavouring 
to secure, by bold prompt measures, an initial success in the 
war. 

It was otherwise, however, with Brock, whose ability, 
determination, and dominant personality, became at once felt, 
throughout the whole Upper Province. Energetic, manly and 
decided, fearless of responsibility, of commanding presence, 
active in body and mind, and possessed of much _ personal 
charm, and that influence which proceeds from sincerity ot 
character, he had added to these natural gifts, the study of his 
profession.? 

It indicates his military capacity that, months before the 
opening of the war, he had pressed upon his superiors the 
strategic importance of the American posts of Mackinaw and 
Detroit (of whch there is now no dispute). 

Writing on 12th February, 1812, to Sir George Prevost, 
Commander-in-Chief in the Canadas, he says: 

‘*T set out by declaring my full conviction that, unless 

Detroit and Michilimackinaw* be both in our possession 

immediately at the commencement of hostilities, not only 

the district of Amherstburg, but most probably the whole 
country as far as Kingston, must be abandoned. 

‘* How necessary, therefore, to provide effectively the 
means for their capture.”’ 


i For years when in the Army, he had devoted a portion of his leisure 
time to study. (Life of Brock, by F. B. Tupper, 1847.) 
2 Termed usually now, for brevity, “‘ Mackinaw.’’ 
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Fort Mackinaw, at the north end of Lake Huron, not far 
from the Canadian post of ‘‘St. Joseph’s,’’ further north, 
commanded the entrance from Lake Michigan, and was also 
an important trading post, the possessor of which would neces- 
sarily exercise a great influence over the Indian tribes, whose 
alliance or hostility at this period was of much moment. 

Fort Detroit was a solidly constructed work of strength 
for that date, having bastions, a deep, wide ditch, strongly 
palisaded, and parapets 20 feet high; a work which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have required heavy artillery, 
and some days, to reduce. It mounted within, and in battery 
outside, some 33 pieces of ordnance, including several 24- 
pounders; and its garrison would be in the position to interfere 
with the passage between Lakes Huron, St. Clair, and Erie. 

Immediately the war opened, Brock directed the garrison 
of St. Joseph’s to proceed to, and if possible, take Mackinaw, 
which it successfully did; and in his capacity of Lieutenant- 
Governor assembled the Legislature of the Upper Province, 
on 27th July, 1812, taking energetic steps also to complete a 
force of Militia for the field. 

In his stirring address to the House he used these words, 
which have since become historical in Canada: ‘‘By unanimity 
and despatch in our Councils, and by vigour in our operations, 
we may teach the enemy this lesson, that a country defended 
by free men, enthusiastically devoted to the cause of King and 
Constitution can never be conquered.’’ Certain measures 
which he advocated were passed by Parliament, but that of 
declaring the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, in order 
that he might deal summarily with any traitors, was thrown 
out by a narrow majority- 

Brock, in consequence, prepared a Minute for his Execu- 
tive Council urging the prorogation of the House with the 
proclamation of martial law, to which they agreed, and to 
which course he deemed it to be within his power to resort 
at this crisis, under the King’s Commission. 

Added to this, as by law in Canada every man between the 
ages of 16 and 60 had to belong to the Militia, it was 
announced that those who wished might leave the country, 
but if found within its borders and not serving in the Militia 
after a certain date, would be liable to be tried as spies, and put 
to death.! 

The Revd. W. Findlay, alluding recently to the disloyal 
or lukewarm at that day says: ‘‘ Many left, and never came 
back, for which we give thanks. There was then no place in 
Canada for a coward.’”” 


1 Address to the Canadian Club, Toronto, by Col. G. T. Denison, 


Oct. 15th, 1912. 
2 Memorial Service held at the Massy Hall, Toronto, under the 


auspices of the Dale Presbyterian Church, Oct. 13th, 1912. 
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In all measures Brock took at this period he gave evidence 
as Lieutenant-Governor, as well as in his military capacity, 
of decision, judgment, and unbending firmness; and it is clear 
that he had many and varied difficulties against which to con- 
tend. It must have cheered his heart when in response to an 
appeal for volunteers to a body of Militia in York (now 
Toronto) to accompany him to Detroit—for his transport was 
too limited to take all—every man stepped to the front; and 
towards Detroit he at once hastened, although with a force 
which, as far as numbers were concerned, was quite inade- 
quate to hope to capture Fort Detroit. 





On his arrival at Sandwich, opposite to the fort, and on the 
Detroit River, he had with him but 730 white troops—4oo of 
whom were Canadian Militia—and 600 Indians. 

It is well illustrative of the personal impression made by 
Brock upon others that, having summoned the Indians to a 
conference at this time and addressed them, their chief, 
Tecumseh,! burst out with this expression: ‘* Hoo-ee! This is 
a man !”’ 

An American force of over 2,500 was in, and encamped 
around, the fort, under General Hull, who, a few days before 
had crossed into Canadian territgry and issued a proclamation 
offering the people the choice between ‘‘ peace, liberty and 
security ’’—should they assist the United States—and ‘‘ war, 
slavery and destruction ’’ should they not; but having been 
disappointed in the effect of his proclamation, sustained certain 
losses in men and supplies, and heard of the approach ot 
Brock, he had fallen back again to the fort. 

Brock immediately summoned him to surrender, and, upon 
his refusal to do so, crossed the Detroit River the next day 
(August 16th, 1812), having previously bombarded the fort 
with five guns, from the Canadian side. The passage of the 
river he was able to effect without loss, his armed vessels having 
at the moment ascendancy on the water.? 

While his columns, after a reconnaissance of the position, 
were advancing towards the fort, Hull sent out a flag of truce, 
which was followed by his capitulation. As the result, the 
fortress, with the adjoining territory of Michigan, 2,500 
American troops, 33 guns and 2,000 stand of small arms—a 
great prize at this moment—a brig of war, and a quantity of 
stores were given up to the British. 


This daring exploit of Brock’s, for which ‘‘ Fort Detroit ”’ 
appears upon British medals, and battle honours, was not only 








1 Tecumseh was killed in this war in 1813, fighting bravely for the 


British. 
2 It is important to note that at the opening of this war, the British 


armed vessels were in the ascendant on the lake frontier, which they 
ceased to be later, and are now no longer. 
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of material advantage, not only increased the confidence of 
Regulars and Militia in themselves and in their leader, but in 
addition exercised a very wide moral effect throughout all 
Canada, uniting the people in the determination to fight to 
the end. It reassured the despondent, emboldened the timid, 
and overawed the disloyal; and was, in fact, of a value not to 
be measured by its tangible results alone. 


It is necessary at this point, particularly for military 
readers, to give Brock’s reasons, in his own words, for venturing 
to risk his force in the enterprise which he thus successfully 
carried out. They show that he was fully justified in this, 
not merely by success, but by the probability of success, with 
the advantages it would confer, and form the sufficient reply 
to the criticisms, which have been passed by some, that the 
capture of Fort Detroit was but a piece of good fortune, a 
quixotic undertaking, which ought, though it did not, to have 
failed. 

On August 17th, 1812, the day after the capture, Brock 
writes thus to Sir George Prevost :— 

‘*T crossed the river with the intention of awaiting 
in a strong position the effect of our fire upon the enemy’s 
camp, and in the hope of compelling him to meet us in 
the field; but receiving information upon landing that 
Colonel McArthur, an officer of high reputation, had left 
the garrison three days before, with a detachment of 500 
men, and hearing soon afterwards that his cavalry had 
been seen that morning three miles in our rear, I decided 
on an immediate attack. Accordingly the troops advanced 
to within one mile of the fort, and having ascertained that 
the enemy had taken little or no precaution towards the 
land side, I resolved on an assault, whilst the Indians 
penetrated their camp. Brigadier-General Hull, however, 
prevented this movement by proposing a cessation of hos- 
tilities, for the purpose of preparing terms of capitulation.”’ 


And he also writes, in a private letter to his brother, of 
September 3rd, 1812, after alluding to the state of the province 
having admitted of nothing but desperate remedies :— 

‘‘T had got possession of the letters my antagonists 
addressed to the Secretary of War, and also of the senti- 
ments which hundreds of his army uttered to their friends. 
Confidence in their General was gone, and evident despon- 
dency prevailed throughout. I crossed the river contrary 
to the opinion of * * *. It is therefore no wonder that 
envy should attribute to good fortune, what in justice to 
my own discernment, I may say proceeded from a cool 
calculation of pours et contres.’’ 


These letters show that when Brock crossed the river he 
did so for the purpose of taking up a position on Hull’s line of 
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supplies, which would have compelled him to give battle in 
order to reopen it. From intercepted despatches and letters, 
he was aware that the garrison was disorganized, from various 
causes, such as distrust of Hull’s leadership, the crowded state 
of the fort, disillusionment as to their reception in Canada, 
fear of the Indians, and so on. He felt confident that, though 
inferior in strength, he would be victorious in open fight. But 
when across the river, the intelligence of McArthur’s move- 
ments showed him that he dare not with safety to his own 
rear remain west of the river; and, finally, a reconnaissance 
having disclosed a weak point in the fort, he resolved to assault 
the works. At Fort Detroit, therefore, Brock evinced no im- 
petuous rashness, though he did penetration and great daring. 


From Detroit Brock proceeded to the Niagara frontier, 
where, with about 1,500 men in all, of the 41st and 49th Regi- 
ments, Canadian Militia and Indians, he had to guard, 
and necessarily could but inadequately guard, a long frontier 
of between 20 and 30 miles, his headquarters being at Fort 
George, at the mouth of the Niagara river, opposite the 
American ‘‘ Fort Niagara.’’ Here, for some weeks, he chafed 
under restrictions of ‘‘ armistices’’ and barren ‘‘ negotiations,”’ 
which had been forced upon him.! Writing not long before 
his death to a subordinate left at Détroit, he says: ‘‘ Forbearance 
may be productive of ultimate good, but I doubt its policy, 
though perhaps we have not the means of judging correctly. 
You will, of course, adopt a very different line of conduct; the 
enemy must be kept in a state of continual ferment.”’ 

On the other side of the Niagara, the American General 
Van Rensellaar, had assembled a force of some 6,000 men, with 
more at Buffalo, and with a portion attempted, from Lewiston, 
on 13th October, 1812, to invade Canada at Queenston, seven 
miles from the river mouth, which village, with the heights 
dominating it, was defended by about 300 men of the 49th and 
York Militia, with some guns. Crossing in boats at early 
dawn, the enemy succeeded in gaining, by a detour and un- 
perceived, a footing on the heights, while others were repulsed 
in endeavouring to land at the village itself. 

Brock, on hearing, at Fort George, heavy firing up the 
river, galloped off to Queenston, uncertain, however, whether 
this firing meant a real attack, or a false one (designed to draw 
him from Fort George). From Queenston he ascended the 
heights, accompanied by two of his staff, to reconnoitre, and 
just as the enemy appeared upon them capturing an 18-pounder 
gun on the summit. Obliged to fall back before their fire, he 
ordered up reinforcements from Fort George, and then putting 





1 He was not permitted to attempt the capture of Sacketts Harbour, the 
American Naval Port on Lake Ontario, as he desired, and any offensive 
movement was discouraged. 
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himself at the head of some troops, with the Light Company of 
the 49th in advance, led them on in person, being almost imme- 
diately mortally wounded. His last words were, it is said, 
‘* Never mind me—press on York Volunteers!’’ Press on his 
followers did, but after a hard and fluctuating fight, they were 
compelled, outnumbered, to retire, and for some time the enemy 
retained possession of the Heights of Queenston, and the 
18-pr. gun in battery upon them. 

Then reinforcements from Fort George arrived, and the 
whole force, Regulars, Militia,-and Indians, about 1,000 strong, 
well led by General Sheaffe,? and burning to avenge the death 























of Brock, attacked once more, took the enemy in flank, regained 
the heights, sweeping the enemy off them, recaptured the 
18-pr. battery, seizing a colour’ upon it, and made some goo 
prisoners, including many officers. 

Thus, for the second time, was the attempted invasion of 
Upper Canada repulsed, and for this success, ‘*‘ Queenstown ”’ 
forms one of the battle honours of British regiments. But the 
victory was clouded by the death of Brock. In this battle both 
Regular troops and the Canadian Militia—this last forming about 





2 Afterwards Sir Roger Sheaffe; made a Baronet for his services. 
3 Colours taken at Fort Detroit and Queenston now hang in the 
Chapel and Hall of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
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one half the force, and composed chiefly of companies of the 
York and Lincoln Regiments—much distinguished themselves. 

At Queenston Heights, it was, from circumstances, Brock’s 
personal courage which was mainly conspicuous ; and some have 
even said, that, his life being so valuable, he might wisely 
have entrusted the personal leadership of his men to a junior 
hand. The reply must be that when suddenly the enemy 
appeared before him on the heights, there was no time to 
hesitate. His reinforcements could not arrive for hours; his 
troops were, many of them, inexperienced ; and in setting them 
the example which he did at this moment, he acted as Welling- 
ton did at Assaye, and Napoleon at Arcola. 

A leader who would have held back personally at such a 
juncture would scarcely have made a Brock, have possessed his 
magnetic power over men, or have obtained the capitulation of 
Fort Detroit. 


Brock, before he died, had been created a Knight of the 
Bath, but did not live to become aware of this. 


After his fall, his remains, together with those of his Aide- 
de-Camp, John Macdonell, of Glengarry,! also mortally 
wounded in this battle, were interred in one of the bastions of 
Fort George, Niagara, from wHence, in 1824, they were re- 
moved to a vault beneath a monument erected by the Legisla- 
ture of Upper Canada on the battlefield of Queenston Heights. 

In 1840, shortly after the rebellion in Canada, universal 
indignation was aroused by the partially successful attempt of 
some miscreant to destroy this monument, which was after- 
wards replaced on the same site by the noble one, some 200 
feet high, which now overlooks the River Niagara and village 
of Queenston. This is enclosed within 40 acres of ground, 
and bears upon its entrance gates the Brock Arms.” 


In the village of Queenston is a Brock Memorial Church, 
containing a stained-glass window placed there by the ‘‘ York ”’ 
Rifles, representatives of the corps which fought at Queenston 
Heights; and upon the actual spot where Brock fell there is 
now a cenotaph, the topmost stone of which was laid in 1860 
by the late King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, 160 
survivors of the war being present. 

Brock died unmarried, but in gratitude for his services, 
the gift of 12,000 acres of land in Canada was conferred upon 
his four brothers, together with a pension of £200 a year to 
each for life; and the British House of Commons voted the 





1 Lieut.-Colonel in the Canadian Militia, and of a family of distinguished 
soldiers, one of whom Colonel (afterwards Sir James) Macdonell, was 
conspicuous for his gallant defence of Hougoumont, at Waterloo. 

2 An augmentation to these was given to Brock’s family, for Sir 
Isaac Brock’s services. 
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sum of £1,575 for the monument by Westmacott to his memory 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


It is a high distinction to become a national hero among 
millions of men, and one given to but few. 

Those who consider, however, the qualities and character- 
istics of Brock will probably recognize that in any position 
whatever, affording scope for their manifestation, he must, had 
his life been spared, have risen to eminence. 

Moreover, those who reflect upon the incidents of the war 
of 1812, which went on for over two years, and which space 
forbids us to dwell upon here, will probably see this, that 
why the memory of Brock is so specially enshrined in the 
hearts of the people of Upper Canada is not chiefly because he 
gained a great success at Fort Detroit. There were, among 
some reverses, other brilliant British successes, of small num- 
bers over large, obtained during this war, such as that at 
“* Stony Creek,’’ on 6th June, 1813, where in a night attack 
Colonel Harvey, of General Vincent’s force, with the 8th and 
49th Regiments i.e., Regulars only (some 700 strong), rolled 
back another invasion of Upper Canada of over 3,000 men, 
taking many prisoners,! and that at ‘‘ Chateuguay,’’ a victory 
by purely Canadian troops; and that at ‘‘ Chrystler’s Farm,”’ 
a victory of Regulars and Canadians combined. 

Neither is it chiefly because he sacrificed his life for 
Canada at Queenston Heights, though this has doubtless had its 
influence in touching Canadian hearts. 


It is rather that the victories of Fort Detroit and Queenston 
Heights were so largely contributed to by the Canadian Militia, 
i.e., the National troops of Canada, who understood Brock, to 
whom they were devoted, and he them. 

Lastly, and perhaps mainly, because, at a great crisis in 
Canadian history, Brock rose high above his fellows, infused 
his own spirit into all around him, and by his personal and 
heroic example made heroes of others, enabling the few to 
accomplish, amid great difficulties, the work of many. 


One of those who served under Brock, says of him :— 


‘*T do most sincerely believe that no person I have ever 
seen could so instantly have infused, under discouraging cir- 
cumstances, into the minds of a whole people the spirit which, 
though it endured long after his fall, was really caught from 
him.”’ 

Thus Brock’s services, particularly in regard to Canada, 
were in some respects specially national, and have so been 
recognized. Neither did they end upon Queenston Heights, 
for the spirit of Brock, and of those who caught it from him, 











1In this affair Savery Brock—Sir Isaac’s brother— took part. 
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with their devotion to the Empire, lives throughout Canada 
to-day. 





A few words may here be added as to the way in which 
Brock’s centenary has been observed on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as this, perhaps, best indicates the depth of the 
respect felt for his memory to-day. In Upper Canada, on 
October 12th, a large concourse of people assembled upon 
Queenston Heights, where military honours were paid to his 
memory, patriotic addresses given, and some 70 wreaths laid 
upon his monument. What is most interesting to note in the 
Canadian newspapers is how widely representative this gather- 
ing was, and from how many loyal, patriotic and historical 
societies, leagues, associations, schools, regiments, and families, 
including one or two in England, deputations were sent, and 
wreaths were forwarded; for instance—to mention but a very 
few out of many—from the Island of Guernsey; from the kith 
and kin of the Macdonells of Glengarry (composed of heather 
from Scotland); from United Empire Loyalists; from Chiefs 
of the six nation Indians, whom Tecumseh and Brant led in 
1812; from the descendants of Laura Secord, a heroine of the 
war, and from Lieutenant I. L. Burney, whose father had lifted 
Brock off his horse when he was mortally wounded. On 
the 13th October there was a large church parade service in 
Toronto, and others in various places, with special services in 
many churches. On the 14th, there was a luncheon at the 
Canadian Club, Toronto, with a speech commemorative of 
Brock by Colonel G. T. Denison?; at this also Viscount Milner 
spoke. At St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, on 14th October, 
at the instance of the Prime Minister of Canada, there was a 
special service attended by many Canadians, at which some 
representatives of Brock’s family were present. The High 
Commissioner of Canada, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and the Minister of Trade and Commerce of the 
Dominion, alluded to Brock’s career and services; and wreaths 
were laid before his monument in the south transept by the 
Government and people of Canada, and Canadians resident in 
London, with the London branch of the Upper Canada College 
Old Boys’ Association. 


On Sunday, 13th October, also, at’ the afternoon service, 
the Revd. Canon Alexander referred to Brock as a distinguished 
soldier and leader of men, who, ‘“‘ by his successful efforts in 
defence of the unity of the Empire, had become a figure of 
Imperial significance, one that fills a large space in Canadian 
history,’’ and to whose memory they were glad in that Cathedral 
to pay their tribute. 

1 Who also spoke, with Col. Ryerson and others, at Queenston 
Heights. 
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Précis from the German by LiEuT.-COLONEL E. GUNTER, P.5.¢., 
(late) East Lancashire Regiment. 


REPORTS OF THE SEPARATE BRANCHES OF MILITARY ART. 
INFANTRY AND COMBINED TACTICS, &C., IN IQII. 


1—WAR EXPERIENCE AND QUESTIONS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST. 


THE year ended with the first:stages of the series of defensive 
combats fought by the Italians to secure their base in Tripoli.? 
The weak Turkish garrison was compelled by the co-operation 
of the Italian Navy to confine itself to night attacks (Fort Sidi- 
Mesri, 26th-27th Oct., decided in the morning of the 27th by 
a counter-attack in favour of the Italians. Next night another 
attack was made by the Turks at the Bu-Mellian Wells). The 
Italians used aeroplanes for scouting.” 

Tactical progress in the vear under review was confined 
to steadily working up the experiences of recent wars, so that, as 
regards infantry, the views of the war of the future do not 
promise much essential divergence from those hitherto held, 
unless some great change, such as the introduction of automatic 
rifles, should be brought about. As regards artillery the effects 
of shrapnel fire and of protective shields will open up fresh 
problems. The co-operation of infantry and artillery is being 
thoroughly worked out in France and Russia, while in England 
clear views as to this do not seem to prevail. Formerly 
artillery attack preceded infantry attack. Now they must be 
simultaneous. In many cases the advance of the infantry will 
regulate the artillery fire. The difficulty of representing 
artillery fire-effect at manoeuvres has led to the adoption of 
formations when under artillery fire which would, in fact, 
increase losses. In France special attention is being paid to 
night attack and defence. Obstacles, machine-gun fire, and 








1 For a description of Tripoli, its frontiers, the coast line, etc., see 
THE JournaL for October, 1911, page 1349, et seq., with map, continued 
in the November No., page 1490.—E.G. 

2 This very brief record of the fighting is supplemented by a sketch 
of the operations in part iii. of Von Lobell, pp. 439—42 (1911).—£.cG. 
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searchlights make flank attacks by night less dangerous, while 
they enhance surprise. In defence, changes in dispositions are 
made by night, as it is only in this way that the day observa- 
tions from above (aeroplanes, etc.) can be counteracted. 
Though decisive battles will not be fought by night any more 
than heretofore, yet night is a staunch ally of an energetic 
leader and well-trained troops. 


The Austrian Colonel Kleszky demands firing by the aid of 
searchlights in his desire to prevent a defeated enemy recovering 
himself,+ or to enable your own force to retreat unmolested 
(Nachtgefechte, Seidel). Colonel Balck also writes on Search- 
lights (Der Scheinwerfer, eine neue Waffe, Militir Zeitung Nos. 
40-44). Cavalry must also assist in decisive action. The 
prospects of successful attack against modern infantry are now 
greater, though the area of action of cavalry against the masses 
now brought into the field is restricted. The successful co- 
operation of all arms in battle can only be ensured by the issue 
of regulations for combined action to all arms alike. This 
has only been done as yet in England, and partly in Austria, 
though in France and Germany the desire has found expression. 


The Use of Aircraft—In France flights have been made to 
discover concealed artillery positions, and to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s forces at a distance, whife the cavalry is entrusted with 
the reconnaissance of those hostile troops actually opposed 
to them and to supplement the reports of the airmen. The 
great speed, however, at which the flying machines must move, 
and the difficulty of recognizing troops dressed in grey-green 
dress prevents their employment at great heights. Moreover, 
they are safe at a height of 500 metres (1,540 feet ).++ Experi- 
ences of protection from above have been but few. Troops must 
protect themselves from observation by use of ground and by 
taking advantage of the shadows cast by high objects, such as 
trees, etc. Movements along narrow rides through woods are diffi- 
cult if not impossible to make out. If infantry lie down they 
look like heaps of mould; piles of arms or high standards 
betray them. Horses, guns, and wagons must remain as long 
as possible hidden under shadows of trees, copses, etc. All 
entrenchments should be covered with brushwood, etc., irregu- 
larly strewn. False trenches must be occupied by a few men, or 
they will not deceive observant officers. 


Cyclist Detachments: Italy—The 4th Battalion of the rath 
Bersaglieri Regiment has been turned into a Cyclist Battalion 
of 24 officers and 380 men, which, being attached to the Cavalry 
Division, is to assist the cavalry in their advance, support 
it in reconnaissance, and to occupy important positions; in 








t Such an attack as Marmont made on the 14th February, 1814, to 
prevent Bliicher rallying in his retreat from Champaubert to Chalons.—r.c. 
++ Our gunners would hardly agree with this.—z.c. 
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action it is to cover their flanks, to operate against the enemy’s 
flanks, and to cover the retreat of its own cavalry. They are 
to maintain a speed of seven and a half miles by day and five 
miles by night. For the Field Messenger Service volunteer 
cyclists are used. 


Austria-Hungary.—In five of the Feldjager Battalions, cyclist 
companies have been formed, each of three Ziige (sections) and 
one machine-gun section with motor cycles and small automo- 
biles for ammunition and supply. Betcium, HOLLAND and 
SWITZERLAND have each one cyclist company per infantry 
division, and the latter one section for the Cavalry Division, 
one also at the service of the General Staff; the remainder are 
used for the Field Messenger Service. Major Gérard, the 
inventor of the folding cycle, did nothing very remarkable 
with his cyclist battalion, but Major Mordacq showed in the 
manceuvres of 1908 what a well-led cyclist detachment could 
effect. He afterwards proposed as a suitable organization to 
form cyclist detachments into groups, each of three companies. 
In ENGLAND they have formed Territorial Cyclist Battalions. 
In Germany, Japan, and Russia the opinion is against the 
organization of bodies of cyclists in battalions. 


Machine-gun Companies and Detachments.—Those armies which 
have adopted the tripod carriage have also provided pack trans- 
port for it. The weight is from two to two and a half cwt. 
(150 kilos). This ensures the machine-guns accompanying the 
troops, but it restricts the amount of ammunition, delays the 
opening of fire, as the gun must first be fixed on the tripod, and 
it is liable to injury if the animal falls down. Moreover, it 
depends upon the number of pack horses or mules available. 

The importance of permanent machine-gun detachments 
forming part of cavalry divisions is generally recognized. In 
England, however, machine-gun sections are attached to cavalry 
regiments. As regards infantry it is still a question whether 
they should have machine-gun sections attached to batta- 
lions as in England, or as in Switzerland, be kept in 
hand as a reserve in the hands of the higher com- 
manders. In the latter case many fleeting opportunities 
for their use may be lost, as they may come too late 
into action. The German system of their action in divisions 
(Ziige) seems easier than combining many sections unaccus- 
tomed to act together for united action as in England. The 
question for us (Germany) is whether one machine-gun detach- 
ment! will suffice for a division, or, if a great increase is contem- 
plated, whether this would not give too great strength in one 
arm, which after all can only be applied to one purpose, whereas 
artillery can be put to many uses. This question requires 





1The normal strength of a German machine-gun detachment is 4 
officers, 88 N.c.o.’s and men, 6 machine-guns, 3 ammunition wagons, 54 
horses. 
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further consideration, as since the introduction of shielded 
guns it is difficult to annihilate the artillery of the 
defence, would it not be better to let the infantry attack be 
accompanied by machine-guns, which can more easily take 
advantage of cover than artillery, and probably be able to push 
forward more rapidly to occupy captured positions, and thus 
afford better immediate close support than the more distant 
guns. Russia, acting on its war experience, did not increase 
the divisional machine-gun detachments; on the contrary it 
broke these up and distributed them among the infantry regi- 
mental machine-gun detachments; other nations followed suit. 
The Japanese used battalion machine-guns in the late war. In 
any case, the regiment! seems the smallest unit to which an 
increase of machine-guns could with advantage be granted. 
This does not exclude the possibility of uniting and bringing into 
action the machine-gun companies of the troops in reserve 
as a reserve fire unit. As regards the use of section machine- 
gun fire, it must be borne in mind that with our (German) 
present defective rangefinder it takes many sections to produce 
good fire effect by good cones of fire properly distributed. In 
this case large machine-gun detachments would suffer more from 
shrapnel than sections, and these carefully dispersed would, 
especially in the close attack, be ¢herefore better able to develop 
their full fire effect. Their fire by night is more effective than 
infantry fire, and, therefore, positions may be held at night 
by machine-gun groups only. 


Austria-Hungary.—A new (provisional) ‘‘ Infantry Train- 
ing’’ was issued to the troops in 1911, amending that of 1904. 
It is criticized by Colonel Schmidt in the Militar Wochenblatt 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, of 1911, and in the Neue Militdrische Blatter 
No. 21, in Gefechtslehren (Seidel, Vienna), 1911. It accords 
closely with the German Regulations. But few changes are 
made in formations. Greater importance is given to the Ziige 
(Section=} of the Co.) as tactical and administrative sub- 
units in peace also. It lays down that the assault must always 
be covered by the fire of a portion kept in hand, but the principle 
of relentless united forward action of all the force in attack is 
inculcated. The main principle of the defence is to employ as 
few as possible in passive defence, so as to leave more in hand 
for offensive action. The danger of advanced positions is 
shown. Certain advanced points may, however, be occupied if 
the attacker can thereby be led to deploy prematurely or in a 
wrong direction. Partial frontal counter-attacks are rejected in 
favour of the powerful counter-stroke by main Reserves. The 
operations of troops fighting in close country (such as over culti- 
vated land in upper Italy) are carefully gone into, and action in 
night operations, mountain warfare, etc., is described. Misunder- 
standings and fricton in the dark are dealt with. It is pointed 





1 Infantry regiment of three battalions is presumably meant.—e.c. 
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out that at night many things may be attempted which would 
by daylight be impracticable. The decisive assault is to be 
carried out in silence. Only in an unexpected encounter is the 
bayonet to be used, after a short period of rapid fire, to bring 
about the decision. The troops are to get as near as possible 
to the enemy by quietly deploying. This, the Report says, is 
a questionable proceeding, as the nearer you get the greater 
the danger of premature discovery.! If discovered everyone must 
rush the position. 


2. INFANTRY TACTICS. 


France—M. Messimy, the War Minister, suggested in- 
creased practice of night operations and combats, especially 
night marches and preparations in the dark for the attack. 
But owing to the inevitable confusion that must arise, these were 
confined to the action of small bodies of troops. Though all 
the regulations extol the virtues of the attack, which is imprac- 
ticable without superiority of fire and reckless expenditure of 
force, yet a tendency to avoid loss and the attempt to defeat 
the enemy by manceuvring and by making the most of the 
ground was perceptible. In La France Militaire, an article, 
“La crise de l’offensive,’’ voiced the complaint that notwith- 
standing the call for the offensive spirit in the training manuals, 
no real attack was carried through in the manceuvres of 1910 in 
Picardy. Bayonet fighting is, however, encouraged. ‘‘ The 
infantry is thrust forward, and then manceuvres for the sake of 
manoeuvring. This is looked on as the object of all action, not 
as a means of imposing one’s will on the enemy.’’ It is said 
that the fetish of pretended news of the enemy, ‘‘ always wor- 
shipped by those who frame artificial manoeuvre schemes, 
accounts for the apparent loss of daring in our leaders. The 
commanders of smaller units display hesitation and confusion. 
We (French) believe we have the spirit of the offensive because 
we assert it, but we do nothing to carry it into execution, even 
against opponents who set every lever in action to ensure it. We 
do not attack really, only counter-attack. We allow the enemy 
to attack us always with vigour and initiation, and prescribe for 
us our line of action.’’ The 7th Corps, however, showed that it 
was trained after General Lacroix’s methods in that it 
‘* manoeuvred ”’ less than the other corps, and really did attack 
with a will—advance in waves of skirmishers up to within a 
kilometre of the position ; then a thickening of the firing line and 
commence fire; a rapid advance to within storming 
distance followed by the ‘‘ stormers,’’ carefully led to suit the 
ground; and at last the attack in company columns with wide 
intervals, the bands behind them playing ‘‘ The Marseillaise.”’ 
The stormers are not meant to rush the position. This is done 
by the firing line, which is reinforced from the company 





1 Magersfontein, 11/12/99.—E.G. 
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columns. These occupy the positions which have been taken. 
If pursuit is to be taken up a reserve is left to entrench 
itself at once in the position. The War Minister has banned the 
latest development of French tactics, and pointed out in a 
circular memorandum the necessity of an immediate amendment 
of the French ‘‘ Infantry Training.’’ A drastic offensive is to 
be laid down therein, and the carrying on of every fight until 
a decision is reached is demanded. This will be rendered easier 
if relentless attack is carried out and persevered in. The 
French regulations have never been looked on as an ideal train- 
ing manual; they show that too much regard for cover may 
lead to losses. Greater simplicity in form, and the removal of 
obscurities—the result of trying to give rules for every possible 
case—are demanded. On the other hand, it is said that the 
regulations indulge in too many platitudes, and do not give 
decided directions for the carrying out of certain movements 
which frequently recur (such as advancing by rushes, etc.). 
Lieut.-Colonel Passaga says the Training Manual Regulations 
should, besides infusing confidence, will power, and determina- 
tion in all ranks, show how that fire-effect is only important as 
enabling the troops to get forward, and that they should contain 
directions how formations, fire and cover should be utilized to 
bring them up to the enemy. Much attention is very properly 
paid to training in marching. On the 8th and goth March 60 
kilometres (374 miles) were covered in 20 hours. 


Germany.—In 1911 the progress made in the decade was 
evinced by the uniform views:of the leaders and the excellent 
training of the troops. This year one observed less hurrying of 
the attack ; intelligent co-operation with the other arms, baggage 
arrangements, and the utilizing of all technical aids to ensure 
good communication in action characterized the manoeuvres. 
Practice in night operations established the principles upon 
which such undertakings should be based. Experience was 
gathered in the correct method of combating machine-guns in 
hostile positions and in entrenchments, and in suitable ways of 
advancing under machine-gun fire. For this an advance in 
small bodies in broken lines is applicable. 

Colonel v. Moser, Major Immanuel, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Hoppenstedt have published articles in periodicals on the war 
training of infantry, especially as regards subordinate leaders, 
which are worth mentioning. 


Great Britain.—Infantry Training, 1911, contains directions for 
carrying out the Field Service Regulations.1 The Report quotes 
at some length from the British regulations. It notices that it is 
laid down therein that infantry will suffer less even at effective 
range if it moves forward rapidly in good order, than if it seeks 








1The Army Review, No. I., 1012. and the Memorandum on the Army 
Training in India, are referred to.—£.c. 
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cover at medium range. It says that the tendency to avoid the 
‘encounter battle’’ is shown by the superficial way in which 
this is dealt with. Our general mode of attack is described at 
length. The defence is said to have much gained in treatment 
compared to previous regulations. With the exception of 
advanced positions within effective artillery fire, to break up the 
cohesion of the attackers’ force, false and far advanced positions 
have, it says, disappeared; the attacker is no longer to be 
deceived but annihilated; our principles of the counter-attack 
are described. ‘‘ Covering troops’’ are provided in accord 
with French ideas. Of great importance in case of war is the 
large number of officers and of Reservists in the battalions. 


Italy.—In 1911 the 1907 Regulations were supplemented by 
directions for the fire fight, the sections on attack and defence 
are enlarged and carefully reparagraphed, though no changes 
are made. Increased efficiency in marching is demanded. 
Infantry have to do 54 kilom. (about 34 miles) an hour, Bersag- 
lieri 7 kilom. (43 miles) an hour. No troops can be considered 
well trained who cannot march for 3 or 4 successive days at a 
rate of 25 kilom. (153 miles), Bersaglieri 30 kilom. (18% miles) 
a day without undue fatigue. 


Japan-—No change was made in 1911 in the regulations of 
1909. More stress is laid on careful planning and steadily 
carrying through the plan of a battle than on early renewed 
attack. In attack the spade is little used except to hold on to 
ground gained. The ‘“‘ forward ’’ spirit is emphasised as hither- 
to. At the attack drills the forward rushes were from 100 to 150 
metres in length. Night attacks are carried on as in Germany. 
Attack in the grey of the morning but not delayed too long. 
Defensive positions so chosen that the attacker may ‘‘ show 
up’’ against the horizon. Protective troops on a march one- 
third to one-sixth of the whole. At the halt, one-third to one- 
quarter. 


Russia-—‘ The Battle Training ’’ for 1910,! dealt chiefly with 
entrenched positions in defence. Frontal counter-attacks are 
not mentioned, but counter-stroke by the Reserves moving out 
round the supporting points is dwelt on. 

In Warsaw the practice of extended rallying positions is 
deprecated. These are only to be prepared behind weak points 
where the position is in danger of being penetrated. The main 
position is not occupied by the defenders until the attackers have 
taken the advanced positions and pushed forward within reach 
of effective rifle fire from it. 

Effective frontal counter-attack by local reserves may be 
made upon those portions of the attackers’ troops whose attack 
is weakening. The decisive counter-stroke is to be made by the 


1See Report for 1910, p. 274, criticized in Militér Wochenblatt, go, 122, 
125, 134, 144. 
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main Reserves, which are pushed out beyond the most threat- 
ened flank to take in flank any enveloping force. In the attack 
the Russians surround the line by a chain of patrols, which 
conduct it from point to point of the advance up to storming 
distance. No firing unless unexpected obstacles are met with, 
then volley firing is the rule. Great pains are taken to keep up 
communication with the artillery and with neighbouring troops. 
Reconnoitring patrols and detachments are pushed forward 5 to 
7 kilometres in advance, and to the flanks 5 to 7 kilometres (34 
miles to 44 miles), which secure themselves from surprise by 
their own scouts and flankers. 


3- COMBINED TACTICS, 1911. 

This section of the Report gives accounts in_ brief 
of the manceuvres held in Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Great Britain (India only, and confined to a few 
general remarks), Italy on the Po, Japan, Russia, and Switzer- 
land. They are of great interest, but space considerations 
forbid their reproduction here, even in the most abbreviated 
form. As regards our Army in India, the report says that 
though its training is progressing, there is a danger of the 
system of tactics becoming too localized. As a result of the 
Boer War there seems a tendenc# to too early deployment, and 
to start an enveloping attack before it is ascertained where the 
flanks of the enemy are.’ In this year again we notice too great 
extension and too little cohesion between frontal and flank 
attacks. Want of proper reconnaissance and hurrying of the 
attack and starting the assault at too great a distance from the 
position was also remarked. The higher commanders still 
have difficulties in leading their commands in the battle and in 
arranging for united action. The security of the troops on the 
field of battle seemed insufficiently provided for. 


CAVALRY TACTICS, 1911. 


The year 1911 brought to light many interesting and note- 
worthy views regarding cavalry tactics. New regulations for 
the training and employment of cavalry were issued in France 
and Italy, and in many other States the official ideas as to this 
arm found expression. We remark with satisfaction from a 
German point of view, that on the whcle the new regulations 
issued by foreign Powers accord with our own. A daring 
offensive spirit is inculcated everywhere. The cavalry screen 
is to attain its object by seeking out the hostile cavalry, and by 
driving it back. With this view the cavalry is to be increased in 
strength as much as possible and organized in peace in cavalry 
divisions. 

All publications insist on the efficiency for battle of the 
cavalry, as its active réle in battle by this arm is by no means 





1Gravelotte, 1870. (Amanvilliers.)—£.c. 
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considered played out. On the contrary, successful cavalry 
attacks against infantry, artillery, etc., are looked for, and the 
employment of cavalry in battle action with the other arms is 
demanded. The question as to its armament with lance or 
sword was much discussed last year. In Austria the lance is 
out of favour, while in Germany opinion is strong for its 
retention. In France, the arming of the greater part of the 
cavalry with the lance is looked for. Various views obtain as to 
the distribution of cyclists. In France and Italy the cyclists are 
being added to, and the allotment of cyclists to units is also 
retained. Last year cyclists were used in the Austrian 
manoeuvres and gave satisfaction. In Germany and Russia 
their employment is still in abeyance. The employment of 
airmen has yielded good results, but the opinion has been every- 
where expressed that they cannot take the place of cavalry. 


2. CAVALRY IN INDIVIDUAL STATES. 


Austria-Hungary.—The cavalry manoeuvres of last 
year were among the greatest ever held in that country. They 
took place between the 20th August and the 5th September in 
the Hungarian district of Somogy, north of the Platien See. They 
began with a cavalry reconnaissance on a large scale, in which 
75 squadrons, 30 H.A. guns, numerous machine gun detach- 
ments, one Cyclist Company, two Wireless Telegraphy detach- 
ments, three Cavalry Field Telegraph sections, and two Cavalry 
Bridge Trains took part, the whole under the Inspector-General 
of Cavalry. Six aeroplanes were used, and added much to the 
interest of the reconnaissance, which is described in some detail. 
References are given to Danzer’s Armee Zeitung, Nos. 35, 36, 
37, of the 31st August, 1911, in regard to these. The Drau 
was crossed in several places by the aid of the cavalry bridge 
trains, with some boats, and also by swimming. The cavalry 
telegraph did not always work satisfactorily ; the aeroplanes did 
some good service, but did not always succeed in ascending 
and were much dependent on the weather. The cavalry scout- 
ing gave good results, but some patrols, when in contact with 
the enemy, clung too closely to their main body, and the 
groups were not always in good touch with one another. The 
cyclist detachments rendered good service throughout, and 
their permanent incorporation with the cavalry units is de- 
manded. Much praise is bestowed on the Honved Cavalry. 
It is a matter of complaint that the rdle of divisional cavalry is 
but little understood in the Army. 

France. — A complete change in the views held as to the 
proper employment of cavalry is perceptible. A strenuous offen- 
sive characterizes its spirit. The hostile cavalry is to be vigorously 
sought and fought. Each army corps is only to have one 





1In France one Cyclist Company (four officers, 175 N.c.o.’s and men) 
forms part of a Cavalry Division in war.—t£.c. 
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cavalry regiment at its disposal, of which one wing (demi- 
régiment) of three squadrons is to be attached to each of its 
two divisions. The whole of the remainder of the cavalry is 
to be formed into ten cavalry divisions, each composed of six 
regiments of cavalry, one machine-gun detachment, one 
cavalry machine-gun detachment, and two cyclist companies. 
The Dragoon Regiment of the Corps Cavalry Brigade and the 
Light Cavalry Regiment of each cavalry division are to be 
armed with the lance. 

The offensive spirit hereby indicated is emphasized in the 
new ‘‘Cavalry Training’ issued, from which all artificial 
manoeuvres are now banished. These Regulations are epitom- 
ised in the Report, and the various attacks of the cavalry regi- 
ment (which consists of four squadrons of four troops—each 
16 files) are detailed. The regimental attack on cavalry is 
described with a diagram. This fighting formation is made by 
squadrons in échelon, with six metres interval at twelve metres 
distance behind the flanks of the squadron in front. The 
various line, column, and march formations are also described 
in great detail. In dismounted action three squadrons out of 
four are the most that a regiment may employ on foot. Two 
cavalry regiments form a brigade. They form line of column 
of half-regiments (wings), etc. Their movements correspond 
in principle to those of the cav4lry regiment. | Dismounted 
action is used on the offensive to occupy a point of support, to 
force a passage, or to attack a column of all arms. In defence, 
to hinder a superior cavalry force, or cause a hostile column to 
deploy, to defend supporting points, posts, or billets, etc. 


Germany-— French and other foreign publications say 
that we Germans now make too frequent use of dismounted 
action. This is not correct. Yet it must be confessed that the 
Commander of the Guard Cavalry Division! was perhaps justi- 
fied in his remarks that in action with other arms the German 
cavalry often sought to attain with dismounted action results 
that could have been attained equally well mounted. Many 
infantry Commanders complain that the reconnoitring of our 
cavalry in action left much to be desired, and they demand to 
have some cavalry permanently attached to their commands for 
this purpose. The news that the French cavalry regiments 
outside the Corps Cavalry Brigades are to be formed into 
cavalry divisions has revived in Germany the demand for 
these being formed permanently there, and included in the 
peace establishment. 

For the manceuvres of last year four cavalry divisions were 
formed : two cavalry divisions together at Alten Grabow, one at 
Munster, and one at Posen. The XIVth? and XVth* Army 

1The Guard Cavalry Division in Berlin is the only one at present 
allowed on the Peace Establishment. 

2 Headquarters, Karlsruhe. 3 Headquarters, Strassburg.—k.c. 
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Corps carried out a reconnaissance on a large scale within their 
own districts. 

These manoeuvres are briefly described, but space does 
not admit of their reproduction. 


Great Britain — The Report briefly epitomises the de- 
scription given in the Army Review of the manceuvres held near 
Salisbury in 1910, dealing shortly with cavalry action on both 
sides. It states that four cavalry brigades were to have held 
manceuvres in 1911, but that no information regarding these is 
to hand. 


Italy. — The new ‘Cavalry Training’’ was tried in 1gI1. 
Though “‘ provisional,’’ it met with general approval, and is 
sure to be adopted. The part issued chiefly deals with forma- 
tions, etc. The tactical instructions will appear in a subse- 
quent issue of ‘‘ General Rules for the Combat,’’ and ‘‘ General 
Principles,’’ regulating the instructions for the employment of 
cavalry in the field, are to appear later, but these have been 
tried provisionally, as have ‘‘ reconnaissance.’’ A cavalry 
division consists of two Cavalry Brigades, two Battalions Horse 
Artillery, and one Cyclist Battalion. The Report gives details 
of the various cavalry units and their formations, for which we 
have no space. 


Russia. — General Skalon has issued instructions for the 
employment of the cavalry in his district. Strong independent 
cavalry divisions are to precede each army. These are in 
special cases to be supported by infantry carried in wagons. 
The normal frontage covered by a cavalry division is from 65 to 
85 kilometres. The advanced squadrons are to be 20 to 30 
kilom. (about 124 to 19 miles) in advance of the divisions, and 
cover from 5 to 15 kilom. of front. They send forward patrols 
to a distance of from 15 to 20 kilom., so that the cavalry division 
can thus reconnoitre to a distance of from go to 100 kilom. 
(about 50 miles). Each squadron is to report daily its actions 
and night abode, which is to be reported to the division behind. 

The main body of a cavalry division is preceded by an 
advanced guard at about 14 to 2 kilom. distance, and usually 
composed of a regiment and a battery of horse artillery. For 
a cavalry division the length of a day’s march is reckoned at 
35 to 40 kilom. (22 to 25 miles). 


Turkey. — The Turkish cavalry is said to have made great 
progress in the year owing to the activity of the German officer 
instructors. It is recruited almost entirely from tribes such as 
Kurds, Circassians and Arabs, who you may say are born 
horsemen. Being also accustomed from boyhood to carry fire- 
arms, they are given these and fight as well on foot as on horse- 
back. They carry the carbine on their backs, and think highly 
of the effect of dismounted action. The horses are chiefly of 
Hungarian or Kurdish breed, and exceptionally hardy. The 
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Turkish cavalry is trained and employed practically on German 
methods. They are only organized in peace in brigades, regi- 
ments, etc., but in war they are to form cavalry divisions.1 This 
was practised at their cavalry manoeuvres last year. Machine- 
gun detachments and field artillery were included in these. At 
present Turkey has no horse artillery. Their cavalry attacks 
are still wanting in cohesion and unity, according to Field- 
Marshal von der Golz, but some officers who know the Turkish 
cavalry well are of opinion that they will soon be on a par with 
that of the other European armies. 


(To be continued.) 





1 They are said to have formed one now in Thrace. Nov., 1912.—E.G. 





MILITARY CRYPTOGRAPHY. 


With reference to an article on this subject by Captain M. Muirhead, 
R.F.A., in the Journat for October, 1911, we have received the following 
suggestion from Major B. Baden-Powell for a secret cipher. 





if 
Count the number of letters in the message. Put down an equal 
number of dots, thus - - - - - - It is best to add a few extra ones in case 
of a mistake in counting. 


The key is a number; the higher the number the more difficult will 
it be for an enemy to decipher. For simplicity let us take the number 
42. It could be 674, or 2953, or any other number. 


Let the message be : 
CAN YOU COME HERE TONIGHT. 
This has 21 letters. Put down, say, 22 dots --------------- 


Now take alternately every fourth and second dot and insert the 
letters of the message, thus: 


---C-A---N-Y---O-U---C 
Having got to the end start again at the beginning, remembering to 
count only the dots left, not those obliterated by letters. 

-O-C-A-M-NEY---O-U---C 
The message to be sent will finally read thus: (X being placed for any 
extra space) ; 

OOTCRAH MENEYXNGOHUTEIC 
To decipher, count every fourth and second letter, striking them out 
as read and putting down on separate paper. 
OOTCRAH MENEYXNGOHUTEIC = CANYOUC &c. 


This cipher is comparatively quickly and easily written as well as 
read, requiring as it does no table to refer to. 





























SIR HENRY GREEN AND THE SIND 
FRONTIER. 


By Lieut.-CoLonet A.C. YATE (late 129th (D.C.O.) Baluchis.). 


WHEN we turn our thoughts to the early 1gth century 
explorers of the countries to the west and north of the North- 
West frontier of India, we find that the point of departure of 
the earliest of them was not the Punjab, but Sind. Christie 
and Pottinger’s journeys across Baluchistan into Persia pre- 
ceded by some years those of Burnes, Elphinstone, Abbott, and 
Shakespear; Arthur Conolly and Mitford, travelling from 
England, passed through Afghanistan and entered India by 
the Bolan Pass. 


About Sind in the forties and fifties there is an extensive 
literature. Suffice it to name Sir Charles and Sir William 
Napier, Eastwick, Stacey, Outram, Langdale, Postans, and 
last, but by no means least, Jacob. The last-named officer 
held ‘‘ Views and Opinions’’! widely divergent from those ot 
Sir Charles Napier. We know this, if from no other source, 
at any rate from the existence of a certain number of annotated 
copies of Sir William Napier’s volume on Sir Charles’ Adminis- 
tration of Sind. When that work came into the hands of 
Jacob, he sat down and decorated its margins with his own 
caustic comments. He then sent for one of his clerks, and 
directed him to copy those comments into each of several other 
copies of the same book. These copies he distributed to some 
of his relations and most intimate friends. The late General 
Sir Henry Green had one. I have another which originally 
belonged to one of the Jacob family, and has recently come 
into my hands. I compared my copy with Sir Henry Green’s, 
and found that they tallied. Mr. Shand has written a pains- 
taking Life of Brigadier General John Jacob; but to tell the 
truth that ‘‘ Life ’’ could only be written by a man who knew 
intimately Upper Sind and North-West frontier life and 
politics. Sir Henry Green did me the great favour some years 

ago of entering into my copy of Shand’s ‘‘ Life’’ all the 
corrections and notes which he had originally made in his own. 
The result was sufficiently striking. Those notes would be 
valuable for a revised edition. 


There may be men living—though I do not know them— 
whose memories can carry them back to the best days of the 
Sind Irregular Horse; but, if there are, they are not those of 

1 Vide his book under this title, published by Captain (afterwards 
Sir Lewis) Pelly. 
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men who entered so fully into the Sturm und Drang of those 
days as did Sir Henry Green. I make no comparison between 
Merewether, Malcolm, Macaulay, and the two Greens (Henry 
and Malcolm), or any other of the fine men who made the 
Sind Horse what they were. Each of them did his duty and 
made his mark. I merely mention that it was Sir Henry : 
Green who, on his return to India from the Crimea in 1856, 
was intimately associated with his old Chief, Jacob, first as his | 
staff officer during the Persian Expedition of 1856-57, and 
afterwards in carrying his policy at Khelat and among the 
Baluch clans to a successful issue, and who succeeded him as 
Superintendent of the Upper Sind Frontier, holding that post 
till 1868. 

Jacobabad, the frontier station ‘created on the site of a 
village known as Khangarh, had a stirring life of rather less 
than 40 years. With the close of the Second Afghan War in 
1881, its decay commenced, and it has been slowly passing 
away ever since. The Sind Irregular Horse developed ulti- 
mately into the tst, 2nd, and 3rd Sind Horse, and to those 
corps were added, before General Jacob’s death in 1858, a 
mountain battery and a regiment of infantry, known as ‘‘ Jacob’s 
Rifles.’”” This regiment was armed with Jacob’s own rifle, 
a fire-arm which threw an explqsive bullet some 2,000 yards. 
If I remember rightly, my old colonel in the 1st Baluchis, 
Thomas Carlyle Bell, who had been adjutant and later second 
in command of Jacob’s Rifles, told me that, when Outram 
withdrew from Borasjun to Bushire during the Persian Expedi- : 
tion of 1856-57, he employed Jacob’s rifles to explode the 
large quantity of powder captured in the Persian magazines. 
For this purpose that regiment stayed behind the rest of the 
retiring force, and using high angle fire at a range of a mile 
or more, discharged explosive bullets, aimed so as to drop into 
the mass of powder which lay collected and exposed in the 
open. I am unable to say when this rifle was superseded. In 
1879, when I first met Jacob’s Rifles, the regiment was armed i 
with the same weapon as other battalions of the Native Army. 
The Khan of Khelat, I heard, became the owner of a number i 
of the old rifles, and armed his levies with them. I cannot, | 
however, recollect seeing them when I was at Khelat in 1904. i 
There is no specimen in the Royal United Service Institution’ ‘ 
Museum. 

Some 15 years ago one of the best known _ theoretical 
students of warfare in this country, Lieut.-Col. (then Captain) 
Walter H. James, undertook The Wolseley Series of military 
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books. The writers were all, or almost all, soldiers by ‘ 
profession. Major G. F. Younghusband, of the Guides, & 
wrote on Indian Frontier Warfare, and in the chapter 


entitled ‘‘ Defensive Warfare,’’ he gave his views on the 
battle of Maiwand, and incidentally, on the handling of 
the cavalry in that action. Having been encamped with 
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a brigade at Maiwand, in the winter of 1880-81, and so 
acquainted myself with the “‘lie’’ of the ground, and having 
heard the details of the engagement much descanted on and 
discussed, | have formed my own opinions, right or wrong, 
of the causes of General Burrows’ defeat. They do not alto- 
gether agree with those of Major Younghusband. Secondly, 
having spent 25 years of my life in and around Upper Sind, 
and having studied the history of it and its warfare from 1838 
onwards, | entirely disagree with the note appended by Lieut.- 
Col. James to Major Younghusband’s 4th Chapter (p. 121). 
He wrote: ‘‘He (General Jacob) had originally raised 
his men to act ‘‘ indifferently’? on horse or foot, and 
a possible result is that in either case they were ‘“‘ indif- 
ferent,’” When that sentence was brought to the notice 
of Sir Henry Green, he decided to vindicate the fame of his 
old chief and his old corps. He did not rush into the news- 
papers or reviews, as so many of us love to do, but he wrote 
his vindication and sent it privately to the author of the volume. 
The author replied that he would study the question further, 
and, if a second edition of his book was called for, he would 
see if he could modify his statements. No second edition was 
called for, so neither Major Younghusband, nor—it is still more 
to be regretted—Lieut.-Col. James, have ever had the oppor- 
tunity of giving a more felicitous turn to their ‘‘ apprecia- 
tion ’’ of a distinguished corps. Sir Henry Green further sent 
copies of his ‘‘ vindication ’’ to his old friend and companion 
in arms, Lord Wolseley, and to each of the commandants ot 
the three Sind Horse Regiments, then the 5th, 6th and 7th 
Bombay Cavalry, otherwise called the Sind Horse, Jacob’s 
Horse, and The Baluch Horse. He also at a later date, very 
kindly gave me a copy of the whole correspondence, which | 
preserve among my Sind Frontier papers. Lord Wolseley’s 
reply was one of warm congratulation on the vigour of the 
‘* vindication.’’ ‘‘ A better letter written in defence of a gallant 
corps’”’ (he said) ‘‘I never read.’’ Lord Wolseley and Sir 
Henry Green had fought side by side in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, and they each knew the stuff of which the other 
was made. Lord Wolseley in The Story of a Soldier’s Life 
writes (the scene is before Sebastopol): ‘‘ Among the assistant 
engineers at this time was Lieutenant, now General, Sir Henry 
Green, of Jacob’s Scind Horse, an excellent soldier of the first 
class, and a cheery comrade. He belonged to a fighting family, 
and maintained its credit throughout the Crimean War. I am 
proud to have the privilege of counting him amongst my old 
soldier friends.’’ 

Major Younghusband’s plan of the scene of action at 
Maiwand accords well with my memory of it. The line held 
on the left by the 1st Bombay Grenadiers and two companies 
of Jacob’s Rifles was well thrown back, at an angle of fully 
45 degrees with the line of the rest of the force. The cavalry 
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only were in reserve, and in this position, exposed to the full 
fire of the Afghan artillery and infantry, they were kept for 
four hours. I was told that when the time to charge came, at least 
one-third of the horses were killed or wounded, not to mention 
men. If they could have been brought up fresh, as Major 
Malcolm brought up his 240 sabres of the Sind Irregular Horse 
at Gujerat in the Second Sikh War, there is little doubt that 
the *‘ Afghan cavalry in loose order ’’ marked on Major Young- 
husband’s plan would have been swept off the field, as were 
the Afghan horse (1,500 strong) at Gujerat.1. Major Young- 
husband did know that Burrows’ infantry, having marched 
since before daybreak, had been kept lying down without food 
or water under heavy fire, on a plain as flat as the palm ot 
the hand, from 8 a.m. till 1 p.m., but he does not mention 
that only one officer of Jacob’s Rifles came out of that action 
untouched. The fact is that without entering into lengthy 
detail, in no action in the Second Afghan War, were troops so 
severely tested as at Maiwand; and that they at last gave way, 
so far from giving rise to that unseemly Northern-India 
journalistic outcry which was a foretaste of the discredit which 
British journalism brought upon itself in the South African 
War, should have been regarded as the regrettable but not 
unnatural outcome of a grave tactical blunder. I can see now 
in my mind’s eye Ayub’s straggling army debouching from the 
Pass in the mountain range to the north-west of the village ot 
Maiwand and streaming in a long disjointed column towards the 
Pass of Maiwand, which led straight on Kandahar. This is 
the scene that must have lain before the eyes of General Burrows 
and his force, as they moved up the long gentle slope from 
Khushk-i-Nakhud. _Instinct—and we may surely believe a 
very true and right instinct—prompted Lieutenant Maclaine 
(murdered, be it said with sorrow, in Ayub’s camp in the very 
hour of Sir Frederick Roberts’ victory on 1st September, 1880. 
vide Clement Scott’s A Prisoner of War) to gallop forward 
with his section of ‘‘E”’ Battery R.H.A. and open fire on 
Ayub’s column. It was surely an unhappy inspiration which 
led General Burrows to call back Maclaine and take up the 
position in which he elected to await Ayub’s attack. My 
impression, drawn from the study of Oriental warfare, is that 
the European General who meant to win invariably attacked 
his Eastern foe. Did not Clive attack at Plassey, and Wellesley 
at Assaye, and when in the Mutiny did we ever hear of Have- 
lock, Nicholson, Outram, Rose or Clyde waiting to be 
attacked ? Burrows’ orders were to prevent Ayub approaching 
Kandahar. Posted where he was, he did not even cover the 
Maiwand Pass, which led straight on Kandahar. We do not 
suppose that Ayub would have dared to detach a force to mask 





1 In Mr. Shand’s Life of Jacob the number of Afghan horse is 
incorrectly given as 4,000. 
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him, and march an army under his nose on the Maiwand Pass; 
but it is clear that Burrows had it in his power to post his 
baggage under escort in the walled enclosures of Mundabad 
and Khig villages, and with the rest to have gone straight 
ahead at Ayub’s straggling line. He would then have cut it 
in two; and, if | mistake not, his action would have had so 
demoralizing an effect, that victory would have been his. 
Under any circumstances, he could hardly have found a second 
position so absolutely fatal as the one in which he fought. 
Although I did not visit Maiwand till five or six months after 
the battle, the marks of Ayub’s artillery wheels were as clear, 
almost, as on the day on which they opened fire, battery by 
battery as they came up, on Burrows’ devoted troops. Had 
the British General attacked, Ayub would never have been 
able to concentrate his forces. They would have been defeated 
in detail. As it was, the British General laid his men out on 
a billiard table, and invited Ayub to concentrate his troops 
at his convenience and leisure, and overwhelm them. The 
British force stood it with immortal pluck, though they had 
neither food nor water, nor cover, nor a moment’s respite, for 
hours. There they lay, watching the enemy grow in numbers 
and his fire in intensity, and threatening masses closing ever 
nearer on and in rear of the flanks. Then the smooth-bore 
battery on the left exhausted its ammunition and fell back (a 
blunder), and then came the Afghan infantry rush from the 
nullah 600 yards distant. Human nature could stand no more. 
The line broke. I do not propose to follow the retreat in detail ; 
and yet it was in the retreat that both General Burrows and 
his officers and men showed that, though defeated, their 
soldierly spirit was still strong in them. Burrows covered his 
retreat with his Horse Artillery Battery (Major Blackwood 
having been killed, Captain Slade took command) and cavalry. 
Both the 3rd Bombay Cavalry and the 3rd Sind Horse rendered 
good service in this work. The 66th (Berkshire) took up a 
position in the garden enclosures of the hamlet called Khig, 
and there a portion of that regiment was surrounded and 
destroyed. Poor Maclaine, if I remember rightly, left the main 
route in search of water, and unhappily fell into the enemy’s 
hands. The sufferings from thirst were great. Many wounded 
were toiling along to save their lives from a merciless foe. 
General Burrows, and doubtless many others, dismounted and 
put up the wounded on their horses. A defeat may be a finer 
field for heroism than a victory. 


At the close of the Second Afghan War the Government 
of India decided to reduce the garrison of Jacobabad. British 
troops had occupied Quetta in 1876, and, although Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government seemed to delight in upsetting the whole 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern Policy, the Peshin Valley was, 
after much hesitation, retained as British territory; and, at the 
same time the route from Harnai to Dera Ghazi Khan was 
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opened up and occupied by Indian troops. It has pleased some 
students of Indian frontier policy to draw a distinction between 
the Sandeman and the Upper Sind School, but as a matter ot 
fact Sandeman only did what Jacob, Merewether, and Green 
had sought an opportunity of doing years before. Sandeman 
undoubtedly won his way with the Baluch and Pathan tribes- 
men by his personality; but Jacob and Sir Henry Green did 
no less so before him. Early in 1858 Green was sent as Resi- 
dent to Khelat, and having gained the requisite ascendancy 
over the Khan, and established that Chief’s supremacy over 
the Western Baluchis and Brahuis, marched east with the 
Khan’s own troops through the Marri and Bugti country, 
asserted his (the Khan’s) supremacy, and himself brought back 
to Jacobabad two of the three guns lost by Major Clibborne 
in 1841. Had Frere, Jacob and Green had their own way, 
Quetta would have been British in 1858, before Sandeman was 
thought of. In that year Frere writes to Lord Elphinstone, 
then Governor of Bombay: ‘‘ Now that Green has recovered 
our hold on the Khan (of Khelat), the best thing we can do 
is to leave him and General Jacob alone. .... I feel con- 
vinced it will be a fatal day for us if either the place (Quetta) 
passed into other hands, or we cease to be paramount at Khelat. 
The value of Quetta is probably quite as well known at Paris 
or Saint Petersburg as here, and the Brahuis and Afghans are 
always discussing it.’’ Lord Elphinstone, however, and the 
Viceroy, found their hands too full (the Mutiny was but halt 
suppressed) for the moment to pay attention to Quetta. It was 
left to Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Frederick Roberts to create 
the now famous Quetta defences. It was equally at Frere’s 
recommendation that Jacob was authorized in 1858 to raise two 
regiments of infantry. I am unable to say whether Jacob did 
ever raise two regiments. Certain it is that only one survived, 
and that was the ‘‘ Jacob’s Rifles’’ which fought, and fought 
well, at Maiwand. The Government thought fit in 1881 to con- 
vert it into the 3rd Baluchis, and in this I seem to see the 
hand of Nemesis. For in 1904, when I, with the permission ot 
the Commissioner in Sind, looked through the old records ot 
his office dealing with the 1st and 2nd Baluchis, I found there, to 
my very great surprise, a most strongly worded letter from 
General Jacob advocating, early in 1856, the disbandment of the 
1st and 2nd Baluchis. It was no small relief and pleasure to me 
to find that the reply of the Adjutant-General of the Bombay 
Army was a very full vindication of the two battalions in which 
I served throughout my Indian career. Indeed, ere two years 
(1856-58) had passed, the two regiments had themselves justi- 
fied every word written by the Adjutant-General, and proved 
the gravity of the misapprehension under which General Jacob 
laboured. The 2nd Baluchis served under Outram in Persia 
(1856-57) (as also did ‘‘ Jacob’s Rifles ’’), and both 1st and 2nd 
did loyal and good work in the Mutiny (1857-9). It is not far 
to seek why Jacob counselled the disbandment of the regiments. 
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Firstly, he was never in sympathy with Sir Charles Napier, 
who raised them, and he contended that the purpose for which 
they were raised, namely, to find occupation and provide a 
livelihood for the soldiers of the Mirs, who, after the conquest 
of Sind, found themselves cast adrift, no longer existed. 
Secondly, he strongly disliked Pathans, and had no great 
opinion of Baluchis or Sindhis. Now the 1st and 2nd Baluchis 
were largely recruited from these three races. Thirdly, he 
wanted two battalions of his own at Jacobabad, and maintained 
that all that was needed in Lower Sind was police. It was 
destined, however, that his own “ Jacob’s Rifles’’ should be 
converted into the 3rd Baluchis, and as such they have earned 
a high reputation both on service and in cantonment. When 
Lord Kitchener offered a prize for the best ( as proved by very 
searching and reiterated tests) regiment of the Native Army ot 
India, it was won by the 130th Baluchis. The three sister 
battalions, formerly the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, and now the 127th, 
129th, and 130th Baluchis have, during their seventy years ot 
existence, seen much active service, especially out of India. 
Leaving out the small expeditions which so continually call 
frontier troops into the field, let me mention Persia (1856), the 
Mutiny, China (about 1864), Abyssinia (1868), Second Afghan 
War (all three battalions), Egypt (1882), Burma (1886-9), East 
Africa, Uganda, China (1900), and Somaliland. Curiously 
enough, in the days when the Bombay Presidency Army still 
existed, it was no uncommon thing to see an officer of a down- 
country regiment selected for the post of commandant or second 
in command of a Baluch battalion. At last, however, a leading 
article, strongly worded, and as strong in fact as in word, 
appeared in a well-known Bombay paper, denouncing this 
practice. Simla and Poona woke up. After that the Baluchis 
were allowed to furnish their own commandants and seconds 
in command. None the less they acknowledge that, when the 
Duke of Connaught brought Lieut.-Colonel O’Moore Creagh 
from the seclusion of a local corps to the command of the 2nd 
Baluchis, His Royal Highness gave but a fair opening to an 
officer of proved gallantry and ability; and the best proof of 
the justice of the selection is that the Field Officer of 1889 is the 
Commander-in-Chief in India of 1912. Much has been written 
on the subject of the merits and demerits of selection, and it is 
practically inexhaustible. No one condemned more strongly 
than the Duke of Wellington the absurd power placed in the 
hands of political officers during the 1st Afghan War. We 
need never in the future apprehend the revival of that, although 
there was a suspicion of it about the Defence of Chitral. 


Political and strategical as well as natural forces vary their 
points of impact. The H.E.I.C.S. and its officials and emis- 
saries, when the Sutlej was the western boundary of the Com- 
pany’s possessions, found it easier to approach Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Central Asia through Sind, than across the 
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plains of the Punjab. The sybaritic Mir was more amenable 
than the warlike and athletic Sikh. Hence it came about that, 
when *‘ John Company,”’ in a fit of insanity, decided to escort 
Shah Shuja’-ud-daula to Kabul, its forces made the detour via 
the Bolan Pass, Kandahar and Ghazni, instead of taking the 
short cut by the Khyber. The short cut was reserved for the 
return journey, which cost us a small army, and earned for us 
a great picture, ‘* The Remnant of an Army,’’ by Lady Butler. 


The Sikh Wars left us the masters of the Punjab, and 
thenceforth the road to Kabul was via Peshawar and Jalalabad. 
Gradually the Punjab became the keystone of the frontier 
policy of the Government of India, while in Sind the era 
of Napier, Jacob, Frere, Green and Merewether closed, and the 
turmoil of the frontier and the troubles of the Mutiny gave 
place to a placid period of commercial and agricultural progress. 
Two great provinces, Baluchistan and the North-West frontier, 
grew into being and hemmed in little Sind. But now the 
political influences which sway Europe and the East are exert- 
ing pressure once more rather in the direction of Sind than of 
the North-West. Both Turkish Arabia and Persia are being 
made the fields of railway enterprises which promise to restore 
the Persian Gulf to the position as a great trade route which it 
occupied in the Middle Age#, and in earlier times still, 
when Venice, Genoa, Bruges and London were as yet unknown 
as great emporia. The Baghdad Railway and the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907 are nuclei around which group 
themselves an infinity of possibilities. What the exact nature 
of these will be we cannot pretend to forecast. The war which 
has broken out between Turkey and the Balkan States, trench- 
ing as it does on the interests and ambitions of all the great 
Powers, as well as of Christendom and Islam, means more than 
can be foreseen, either in Europe or in the “‘ land of Hormuz 
and of Ind.’’ But some things are quite clear. The converg- 
ence of two great railways, more or less international, on the 
Persian Gulf, means that in the near future that Gulf will 
become, politically, commercially and strategically, a maritime 
highway of very great importance. The granaries of Meso- 
potamia and the oil-fields of Southern Persia will be developed. 


Ultimately these railways will be links in lines connecting 
the Far East with the West, the Pacific with the Atlantic. The 
denser the traffic, the greater the responsibility on the Govern- 
ment of India. Fora century or more, that Government, as the 
agent of the Mother country, has maintained peace and order 
in the Gulf. What a few gunboats have done in the past will 
in future be the task of a powerful squadron. Karachi, the 
population and commerce of which has doubled within the last 
decade or so, will also become a naval base. The direct route 
via Suez and Aden to the new capital of India, Delhi, is not 
via Bombay, but via Karachi. All this points to Karachi as 
the future first port of India, the more so as the trans-Persian 
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railway will also probably join the North-Western railway 
of India at this same spot. Historical research seems to have 
established the fact that the now almost desert country between 
Karachi and Bandar-Abbas, known as Mekran, was, in days 
long gone by, more populous and more prosperous than it is 
to-day. Alexander the Great marched his army back across it, 
and to the first Mohammedan invader ot Sind it seemingly 
furnished water and food sufficient for his forces. The traces 
of ruined cities, I understand, abound in it. It is not too 
much to say that modern enterprise and modern science will 
restore, if it be possible, the population and prosperity of from 
one to two thousand years ago. The independence of Ishmael 
has been the characteristic for centuries of the Baluch, Brahui 
and other denizens of this wild waste. Their poverty is only 
equalled by their pride. Many of us saw them at the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar, in their very simple white robes and long 
sable locks, ruffling it side by side with the wealthiest of the 
Hindu Rajahs, the Moslem Nawabs, and the Parsi merchant 
princes. They too are Moslems, and if India needs defence 
along the Perso-Baluch border, these are the men to defend it. 
Civilization in this land of Ishmael may turn the Ishmaelite 
into a mere normal child of Mammon, but the fighting instinct 
will live long in him. It seems to me that if the safety of the 
Mother country requires a concentration of her naval strength 
in the North Sea, and of her military forces on her east coast, 
a day is not far distant when India will concentrate its forces, 
naval and military, in the Persian Gulf and on the Perso-Baluch 
border. The watch-tower of the frontier will then be Sind and 
Baluchistan. 
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A SHORT PLEA IN FAVOUR OF THE 
PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF THE 
INFANTRY BATTALION, 


By AN INFANTRY OFFICER.} 


THE real cause of the present controversy in the organization 
of the infantry battalion arises from a general dissatisfaction 
felt by the majority of regimental officers with the monotony 
and want of real interest which the ordinary rounds of regi- 
mental duties afford, and in the feeling that, had they more 
scope, they could do more and feel happier. 

This dissatisfaction has been formulated by those who 
favour a change in organization into two main grievances. The 
first is the lack of independence and responsibility afforded to 
company officers ; and the second is the paucity of men there are 
available for training. 

These grievances are very real, and, if it could be proved 
that the adoption of a four-company organization would remedy 
the evils, there would be few officers who would not welcome 
the change. : 

The burden of proof, however, rests on those who advocate 
the new system, and as yet no evidence has been produced to 
show either that the eight-company organization is responsible 
for the evils, or that the four-company organization will remedy 
them. 

Administration and Command. 


From an administrative point of view, the proposal may 
be summed up as one in which Peter is to be robbed to pay Paul. 
The major is to get a good command; the subaltern is to have 
a definite unit and a definite responsibility; the captain is 
to lose both. It will be shown presently that the subaltern 
will gain little under the new system, so that the transaction 
resolves itself into one in which the officer is to lose all responsi- 
bility at an age when he is the most keen to have it, and 
when his experience and energy best fit him to exercise it, 
in order that, when he is thoroughly tired and ‘“‘ fed-up,’’ he 
may have a better command. Excepting the supervision of a 
section, an officer will have to wait some 15 to 18 years before 
he gets a separate command, and will have to spend the best 
years of his regimental service as a nondescript understudy. 

It is very doubtful too whether he will be a great gainer 
on reaching the rank of major. To a keen soldier, the com- 
mand of 200 men as compared to that of 100 men will not be so 
great as to compensate for the extra years spent in waiting 
for it; and if he is not keen it does not matter what he com- 





1 This article was written in June, 1912, but its publication has been 
delayed owing to want of space.—Ed. 
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mands. lhe company commander in the four-company organi- 
zation may, possibly, have rather more independence than at 
present, but the amount of independence will still depend, as it 
does now, on the personality of both company and commanding 
officers. 

As regards the subaltern, it is hard to see how he will be 
any better off than he is now. Under the present organization 
he is given the command of a half-company. In practice this 
command is admittedly a somewhat vague and doubtful respon- 
sibility, for the following reasons :— 

(i) There are rarely two subalterns doing duty with the 
company, and it is found that the one subaltern is more usefully 
employed in the capacity of general assistant to the company 
commander. 

(ii) The command of a half-company, at the best, does 
not afford much scope for the energies of a subaltern, and can 
in no way be compared to the command of a troop of cavalry 
or a section of field or horse artillery ; in which units the care ot 
the horses gives a very definite responsibility. 

(iii) In the field, there is a distinct advantage in subalterns 
not being tied down to particular sub-units, since the captain 
has greater latitude in allotting duties as the situation may 
require. ' 

In the four-company organization, the subaltern will have 
precisely the same command of 50 men under the name of a 
section. There will rarely be enough subalterns to command 
even three out of the four sections, and those present will 
probably be employed, as they are now, in carrying out general 
company duties. The command ofa section, at any rate, would 
afford no greater scope than does the command of a half- 
company. 

Paucity of Men for Training. 


The second grievance is the difficulty experienced at present 
by the company commander in getting the men of his company 
for training. At home, even at the best, the captain gets but 
the ghost of a company on parade. It is difficult to see how 
the new system will alter this lamentable state of affairs. It 
does not increase the number of men or reduce the number of 
officers, but merely re-groups the men and transfers responsi- 
bilities from one set of officers to another.. The ghost of a 
company will give place to the ghost of a double-company. 
The latter will contain more men, sufficient to train it, perhaps, 
as a company under the present organization, but not sufficient 
to train it properly as a unit of 200 men. A remedy for the 
evil must be sought for, not in the reorganization of the bat- 
talion, but in recasting the system by which recruits are received 
only partially trained from the depots, in perfecting the system 
of relief of employed men for training, and, if possible, by an 
increase in establishments. 
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Control. 


Those who advocate a change in organization claim, further, 
that the four-company system will afford a better chain ot 
command in the field, and that the battalion commander, having 
fewer units to deal with, will find the handling of his battalion 
in action easier. 

Speaking generally, it is admitted that the larger the 
number of units, the more difficult becomes the task of the 
commander of ensuring co-operation in battle. The more direct, 
however, is his authority, and the more latitude has he in the 
disposition of his troops; while, with his reserve composed of 
several units, he has the power of using it gradually, and so 
of exercising an influence on the fight longer. 

With fewer units the commander’s dispositions are limited ; 
he is less in touch with the smaller units and the chain of 
command is longer. His reserve, moreover, probably consists 
of a complete unit, and, unless he split this up, he must lose 
the power of influencing the fight the first time he accedes to 
a call for reinforcements. 

In larger bodies, three or four units form a convenient 
number, since two wings and a reserve can be formed, and a 
higher commander will probably only require to use his reserve 
once. The battalion commander, however, must feed his fight- 
ing line gradually, and he can do so more effectively with several 
small than with one large unit in his hands. 

Advocates of the four-company organization will argue that, 
though the battalion commander may lose control, the company 
commanders will gain. They will have an opportunity of them- 
selves retaining a respectable reserve, and the control, which 
passes out of the hands of the battalion commander will have 
been merely delegated to four subordinates. 

The question, however, arises whether company com- 
manders require this power. In the attack, the supports and 
company reserves are so soon absorbed, that the power is ot 
very short duration, and it is probably better that the reserve 
strength of the battalion should be concentrated in the hands 
of its commander. 

The true réle of a company commander in battle is that ot 
leader. This rdle he can best carry out when his command is 
not too big; and it is on this principle that the company of 
a hundred men was evolved. 

The battalion is the tactical unit, and within this unit a 
short chain of command and a number of subordinate leaders 
is what is required. 

There is, as a matter of fact, nothing simpler than the 
handling of a battalion in line of company columns during the 
approach. Once these lines have been forced to deploy, it 
matters little of what number of units they were originally 
formed. Success depends on how clearly the plan of action 
was originally explained to subordinates and the rank and file, 
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and on the leading and initiative of subordinate commanders. 
And explanations will be clearest where the chain of command 
is shorter. 

The Real Cause of the Trouble. 


If there be nothing radically wrong with our present 
organization, what is the cause of the dissatisfaction which 
regimental officers undoubtedly feel with their present lot ? 
If these officers will study their own feelings they will find 
that the smallness of their companies, the limitations to their 
responsibilities and other grievances are the safety valve rather 
than the cause of their trouble, and that it is the sheer monotony 
of their work which lies at the root of all. When a good 
subaltern for the first time takes over the temporary command 
of a company, he is full of ardour; but as he grows older, and 
becomes accustomed to this periodical responsibility, his keen- 
ness flags. When promoted to captain, he gains a fresh lease 
of life. For the first time he actually owns a company, and 
works hard to train it on his own “‘ lines,’’ and faces cheer- 
fully all the unavoidable difficulties which hinder him in his 
task. After a few years, the endless recurrence of the same 
routine leads him,\slowly and against his will, along the down- 
ward path which leads to the despair and apathy of the ‘‘ mud 
major.”’ f 

It is the task which has no end which kills enthusiasm 
and becomes a drudgery. 

A general takes over a command for a definite period. 
In that time he determines to carry out certain reforms, to aim 
at definite results, at a definite progress. The interest he feels 
would, however, soon die, were he to hold that command for 
the rest of his service. The same may be said of any billet 
filled by a staff officer, of the posts filled by a battalion com- 
mander or an adjutant, or of any office which has a limited 
duration. No one will deny that the post of adjutant is one 
of the very best. There is ample responsibility and ample 
scope for real work. But it is doubtful whether any adjutant 
could keep up his interest in his work, were he to hold his 
post for 10 or 15 years. His work would become monotonous, 
and he would deteriorate. 

The same principle applies to the post of company com- 
mander. A four years’ command would be a definite and 
interesting task, but a 10 or 12 years’ command becomes a 
drudgery. 

Therein lies the real problem, which no four-company or 
other organization can possibly solve. The remedy, in indi- 
vidual cases, is found by officers who periodically leave their 
battalions for temporary employment elsewhere; and, if this 
remedy could be applied universally the old ‘‘ centurion ”’ 
organization might be saved from the threats which now 
menace it. 


























NAVAL NOTES. 





The following are the principal appointments which have been 
made :— 

Rear-Admiral—R. O. Tupper, C.V.O., to be Rear-Admiral in the 
Home Fleet (Portsmouth sub-Division). | Captains—R. F. Phillimore, 
M.V.O., to ‘‘ Inflexible,’’ additional, as chief of staff to Admiral Sir A. B. 
Milne, Bart., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., on transfer of flag; J. F. E. Green to 
‘* Royal Arthur ’’; B. J. D. Yelverton to ‘‘ Aboukir,’’ and for charge of 
a group of ships of the Third Fleet; W. H. D’Oyley to ‘‘ Lancaster ’’; 
A. N. Loxley to ‘ Inflexible’’; F. Brandt to ‘‘ Maidstone,’’ and in com- 
mand of Eighth Submarine Flotilla; G. B. Powell to ‘‘ Gibraltar ’’; G. R. 
Gaunt to ‘ Majestic,’’ and for charge of a group of ships of the Third 
Fleet. 


Rear-Admiral R. E. Wemyss, C.M.G., M.V.O., hoisted his flag on 
the battleship ‘‘ Orion’’ on the 30th ult., as second-in-command of the 
Second Battle Squadron, in succession to Rear-Admiral H. G. King-Hall, 
C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., whose flag was struck the previous evening. 


The Third Battle Squadron under command of Vice-Admiral (acting) 
C. Burney, consisting of the battleships ‘‘ King Edward VII.’’ (flag of 
Commander-in-Chief), ‘‘ Hibernia ”’ (flag of second-in-command), ‘‘ Africa,’’ 
‘* Britannia,’’? ‘‘ Dominion,’’ ‘‘ Commonwealth,’’ ‘‘ Hindustan,’’ and 
‘* Zealandia,’’ has proceeded to the Mediterranean, and been ordered to 
the Dardanelles. 


The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Lancaster ’’ arrived at Plymouth 
from the Mediterranean on Wednesday the 16th ult., and proceeded to 
Chatham, where she paid off on the 4th inst., recommissioning on the 
following day with a nucleus crew for service in the Fifth Cruiser Squad- 
ron; she is to proceed to Devonport, presumably to take the place of the 
‘*Carnarvon,”’ a sister ship. 

The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Suffolk,’’ also from the Mediter- 
ranean, paid off at Devonport on the 28th ult., and is to be taken in hand 
at that port for refit. 


The first-class protected cruiser ‘‘ Gibraltar,’? conveying new crews 
for the second-class cruiser ‘‘ Newcastle,’’ on the China station, and the 
sloop ‘‘ Espiégle,’”? on the East Indies station, left Plymouth on the 25th 
ult. for Aden and Colombo. 

The second-class protected cruiser ‘‘ Challenger,’? which recently 
returned from the Australian station, paid off on the 31st ult. at Devonport. 


The ‘‘ Maidstone,’ the first specially designed depét-ship for sub- 
marine vessels, was commissioned at Portsmouth on the 4th ult. Her 
principal dimensions, as given in the Naval and Military Record, are as 
follows :—Length, 320 feet; beam, 45 feet; displacement, 4,000 tons; 
I.H.P., 2,800 giving a speed of 15 knots; coal capacity, 600 tons; oil 
capacity, as fuel, 550 tons; oil for lubricating purposes, 50 tons. There 
are special appliances for handling the oil, the quantity being based on the 
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requirements of a flotilla of 12 of the D class of submarines. The ship 
is equipped with large storerooms for the spare parts of machinery, torpe- 
does, and their war-heads, etc.; a dynamo room, with four sets of the 
new type turbo-generating machinery, the first of its kind to be supplied 
to the British fleet, and powerful air-compressing plant for use in charging 
torpedoes, etc. The workshop and machinery plant comprises an engin- 
eering workshop provided with the latest lathes, tools, etc., a smithery 
for forging, welding, and other work, and a foundry capable of handling 
brass, steel, and other metal castings. 


THE New Mepway Fvoatinc Dock.—The new floating dock in the 
Medway was successfully tested by the docking and lifting on the 3rd 
of September of the first-class batileship ‘‘ St. Vincent,’? which has a 
displacement of 19,250 tons, and again on the 2nd ult., when the battle- 
cruiser ‘‘ Lion,’’ displacing 30,415 tons, and drawing 31 feet 6 inches of 
water, was successfully docked and lifted. The actual lifting operation 
of the dock from a draft of 31 feet 6 inches until the pontoon deck was 
awash at the sides occupied three hours and ten minutes. The total 
distance through which the vessel was lifted was 36 feet, and the total 
quantity of water necessary to be pumped in order to raise the deck of the 
dock clear of the water was about 46,000 tons. The operation of lifting the 
huge battle-cruiser was one of the greatest interest, as no ship of a 
similar displacement has ever before been lifted out of the water by a 
floating dock. 


Some idea of the great size of the dock may be gained when it is 
known that it covers an area of 2} acrks, while over all it is 680 feet long 
with a breadth of 144 feet. The clear width between the rubbing timbers 
at the top deck is 113 feet. The side walls are 66 feet high on the outside of 
the dock, and rise 46 feet 6 inches above the pontoon, while in length 
they are 520 feet along the pontoon deck, and 440 feet at the top. The 
depth of the pontoon is about 20 feet. The dock is designed to lift battle- 
ships with displacements up to 32,000 tons, with drafts up to 36 feet. 
The keel blocks, of English oak, are spread over a length of 640 feet, 
and the two lines of bilge-blocks at each side cover a length of 280 feet. 
Each of the side walls has a watertight deck running the whole length, 
and the bottom pontoon is divided both transversely and longitudinally 
by a number of watertight bulkheads. These bulkheads and decks divide 
the pontoon and walls into about eighty watertight compartments. These 
are grouped into sections, each of which has its own set of valves, so 
that it can be flooded or emptied independently. There is a complete 
service of telephones to connect the various machinery spaces with the 
principal control station in the valve house, which is placed on the star- 
board wall at its forward end, from this station are controlled all thé 
valves and pumping arrangements for the various compartments of the 
dock. A number of pressure gauges show the height of water in each 
compartment, while the gear for operating the valves is on the Westing- 
house electro-pneumatic system. The steam power is supplied from eight 
boilers of marine type, working at a pressure of 155 Ibs. per square inch; 
two of these boilers are placed at each end of the wall. The pumping 
machinery includes eight compound condensing engines, each driving a 
set of centrifugal pumps. A dynamo room is provided in each wall, the 
installation of machinery comprising duplicate sets of two-crank compound 
high-speed engines, running with forced lubrication, and driving Westing- 
house direct-current generators. This equipment of electrical machinery 
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drives all the machinery in the workshops, the travelling cranes, etc., and 
in each wall of the dock has also been placed an air compressor providing 
power for a complete equipment of pneumatic tools, and also for actuating 
the electro-pneumatic valve-opening gear. 

Précis from Engineering. 


The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Inflexible,’”? which up to the present 
has formed part of the First Cruiser Squadron, was paid off at Chatham 
on the 4th ult., and recommissioned on the following day for service 
as flagship of Admiral Sir A. B. Milne, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean, where she will replace the armoured 
cruiser ‘‘ Good Hope’’; she is to leave England to take up her new 
duties, according to present arrangements, on November 15th. 


The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Lancaster,’’ which has been attached 
to the Mediterranean Cruiser Squadron, paid off at Sheerness on the 4th 
ult., and recommissioned the following day for service with the Fifth 
Cruiser Squadron, and will join the flag of Rear-Admiral H. L. Tottenham 
at Devonport. 


The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Pactolus,’? which has been converted into 
a submarine depét-ship, was commissioned at Chatham on the 24th 
September, and has been stationed at Lamlash. She has been fitted with 
workshops for carrying out small repairs to submarines, and storerooms 
for the spare equipment of her tenders. The destroyer ‘‘ Bruizer’’ and 
the submarines ‘‘ Ato,’ ‘*Aitr,’’ and ‘‘A12,’’ have been ordered to 
become tenders to the ‘‘ Pactolus,’’ for service in the Lamlash Submarine 
Flotilla. 


LauncHEs.—The first-class battleships ‘‘ Iron Duke’? and ‘* Marl- 
borough ’’ were launched at Portsmouth and Devonport on the 12th and 
24th ult. respectively, thus bringing the number of battleships of the 
‘* Dreadnought ”’ type up to 29. The ‘‘ Iron Duke ’”’ and ‘‘ Marlborough ”’ 
are the first two of the four battleships of the 1911 programme to take 
the water, the other two being the ‘‘ Delhi,’’ building at Messrs. Vickers’ 
yard, Barrow-in-Furness, and the ‘‘ Benbow,’’ under construction by 
Messrs. Beardmore, at Dalmuir on Clyde. The other ship of last year’s 
programme is the battle-cruiser “ Tiger,’’ also building on the Clyde-bank. 


The new ‘‘ Marlborough ”’ is the fourth ship in the Navy to bear that 
name; her immediate predecessor was an 121-gun three-decker, which, 
from 1858 to 1864, served as flagship on the Mediterranean station, where 
she bore in succession the flags of Vice-Admirals Sir W. Fanshawe Martin 
and Sir Robert Smart. 


It is reported that the length of the ‘‘ Iron Duke ”’ class will be 580 
feet between perpendiculars, an increase of 35 feet as compared with 
the ‘“‘ Orion ”’ class. The length of the ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ between perpen- 
diculars is 490 feet, so that in six years there has been a growth of go 
feet, while the beam during the same period has increased by about 
8 feet. The new ships will also carry 6-inch guns in place of the 4-inch of 
the earlier vessels; of these there will be 16, and the increased size will 
enable them to be placed behind armour. The armour protection will be 
of an extensive character, as not only will there be a complete waterline 
belt, but a second belt above will cover the greater part of the upper sides 
of the ship. The main armament of 13.5-inch guns will be mounted in 
pairs in armoured barbettes, all on the centre line, the guns in the inner 
barbettes of the fore and after pairs firing over the barbettes in front 
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of them. The propelling machinery is of the Parsons steam turbine type, 
arranged for four screws. The I.H.P. will be about 33,000, which is 
expected to give a speed of at least 21 knots. 

The torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘ Hardy ’’ was launched on the 17th ult., 
from the Thornycroft yard at Woolston, near Southampton. She is the 
first British destroyer to be fitted with Diesel oil engines for propulsion. 
She is one of five special boats ordered from the Thornycroft firm, and 
although in their principal dimensions all five are alike—whereas in the 
‘* Paragon,”’’ ‘‘ Porpoise,’’ ‘‘ Unity,’’ and ‘‘ Victor,’’ according to the Naval 
and Military Record, only steam turbine engines are used for propulsion— 
the ‘“‘ Hardy’’ has a combination of turbines and internal combustion 
oil engines on the Diesel system. The Diesel engines are intended for 
use at cruising speeds, at which the turbine shows a marked falling off 
in efficiency. For full speed, turbines will be used as in all other new 
destroyers. The oil engines are fitted at the forward end of the shafts 
carrying the turbines, and their installation entails additional weight, 
which at full speed serves no useful purpose, while it tends to reduce the 
maximum speed of the vessel, but at cruising speeds, which are used 
for all ordinary purposes, there is a great gain in economy, and the radius 
of action is increased. The dimensions of the ‘‘ Hardy ’’ are :—Length, 
257 feet; beam, 26 feet 6 inches; and she is designed for a speed of 32 
knots. 

Submarine ‘“‘ E3”’ was launched on the 2gth ult. from Vickers’ yard, 
at Barrow-in-Furness. This firm has 12 other submarines in different 
stages of construction for the Admfralty. This class of submarine repre- 
sents the last word in submarine construction, as all the improvements 
which science and experience have suggested are embodied in them. 


’ 


New HyprRopLane Depot AND WIRELESS STATION.—The Admiralty has 
decided to establish a naval hydroplane depét at Cleethorpes, on a site on 
the golf links near the Humberstone boundary. In addition to hangars, 
the scheme provides for the erection of houses for the staff. This follows 
on the decision to establish an oil fuel depé6t at Immingham, and a 
wireless station on the West Pier at Grimsby, and it would seem to 
indicate that the Admiralty are attaching increasing importance to the 
Humber, and that Immingham may possibly become a future naval 
base. The wireless station to be constructed on the West Pier at Grimsby 
will be manned by the Coastguard, and will be chiefly used for maintaining 
communication with the Home Fleet. 


FRANCE. 


The following are the principal promotions and appointments which 
have been made :— y 

Rear-Admirals—J. L. Le Pord to Vice-Admiral; P. F. A. Guépratte 
to be Commandant de Front de Mer at Brest; A. Guillou to be a member 
of the Technical Committee of the Navy. Capitaines de Vaisseau—F. V. 
Le Cannelier to be Rear-Admiral; L. J. Simon to ‘‘ Duchayla,’”’ and com- 
mand of Maroccan Naval Division; J. L. Jeanselme to ‘‘ Montcalm ’’; 
S. H. Mortenor to command of naval section of the fixed defences at 
Brest; E. M. Barthes to ‘‘ Dupetit-Thouars”’; F. A. Raffier-Dufour to 
‘Carnot’; J. A. Chéron to ‘“‘ République’’; -M. I. R. Daveluy to 
‘* Dupleix.”’ Capitaines de Frégate—Guy MacGuckin de Slane to 
‘* Latouche-Tréville ’’; F. L. Fossey to ‘‘ Casque,’”’ and command of First 
Destroyer Flotilla of First Fleet; F. Carvés to ‘‘ Friant’’; C. Nouette 
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d’Andrezel to ‘‘ Ibis,’? and command of Channel and North Sea Station; 
J. P. M. André to ‘‘ Manche’? J. M. D. Tapissier to ‘‘ Marigot,’’ and 
command of the Senegal local station; A. F. Devoir to command of fixed 
defences at Brest; J. V. M. Guyot d’Asniéres de Salins to ‘‘ Lavoisier.’’ 


Concentration in the Mediterranean. 


The Third Battle Squadron has been ordered from Brest to the 
Mediterranean, and is in future to be based, so it is reported, at Bizerta, 
so that the whole battle fleet will then be concentrated in that sea. It left 
Brest for its destination on the 16th ult., and was to have called at Tangier 
en route, but shortly before arriving off Cape Spartel, orders were received 
by wireless directing the squadron to proceed direct to Mers-el-Kebir and 
Algiers, at which latter port it arrived on the morning of the 24th ult. 
The squadron, which is under the command of Vice-Admiral de Marolles, 
is composed as follows :-— 

First Division. 

Battleships—‘“‘ Saint Louis” (flagship of Commander-in-Chief), 

‘* Gaulois,’”’ ‘‘ Charlemagne.’”’ 


Second Division. 


Battleships—‘‘ Masséna”’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral Adam, second-in- 
command), ‘‘ Bouvet,”’ “‘ Jauréguiberry.”’ 


Cruiser Division. 
Armoured Cruisers—‘‘ Gloire’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral Favereau, 
commanding), ‘‘ Condé,’’ ‘‘ La Marseillaise.”’ 
THIRD DESTROYER FLOTILLA. 
Commanded by Capitaine de Vaisseau H. Salaiin, with broad pennant 
flying in destroyer ‘‘ Dunois.”’ 
First FLotitia. 
First Division. 
Destroyers—‘‘ Branlebas,”’ ‘‘ Oriflamme,’’ ‘‘ Etendard.”’ 


Second Division. 


‘* Obusier,”’ ‘‘ Carquois,’’ ‘* Tromblon.’’ 
Mine Layers—“ Baliste,’’ ‘‘ Flamberge.”’ 


SECOND FLOTILLA. 
First Division. 


Destroyers—‘ Glaive ’’ (senior officer’s ship of flotilla), ‘‘ Gabion,”’ 
** Fanion.”’ 
Second Division. 


‘* Claymore,”’ ‘‘ Sabre,’’ “‘ Harpon.”’ 


SUBMARINE FLOTILLA. 
Destroyer ‘‘ Francisque ’’ (senior officer’s ship in charge of flotilla). 
Submarines—“‘ Watt,’’ ‘‘ Berthelot,’?  ‘‘ Giffard,’’ ‘* Archiméde,’’ 
‘* Fructidor.’’ 
This submarine flotilla is based on Brest. 
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The French Naval Manceuvres. 


THE MAN@uvres.—The manceuvres in the Mediterranean commenced 
on the 17th July and lasted until the 19th, the whole force being under 
the command of Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, Commander-in-Chief 
of the First Fleet. He had under his orders the First and Second Battle 
Squadrons, and the First Cruiser Squadron, his Divisional Commanders 
being Vice-Admirals Bellue and Auvert, and Rear-Admirals Gauchet, 
Moreau and Dartige Du Fournet. 


The First Battle Squadron was composed as follows :— 


First Division. 
Battleships—‘‘ Voltaire ’’ (flying the flag of Commander-in-Chief), 
“** Condorcet,’’ ‘‘ Danton.” 


Second Division. 
Battleships—‘‘ Mirabeau’’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral Gauchet), 
‘* Diderot,’’ “‘ Vergniaud.”’ 
The Second Battle Squadron was composed :— 
First Division. 
Battleships—‘‘ Patrie ’’ (flagship of Vice-Admiral Bellue, commanding), 


, 


‘* Verité,’’ ‘‘ Democratie.’ f 
Second Division. 
Battleships—‘‘ Justice ’’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral Moreau), ‘‘ Répub- 
lique,’’ ‘‘ Suffren.”’ 


The First Cruiser Squadron was composed of :— 
First Division. 
Armoured Cruisers—‘‘ Waldeck-Rousseau ”’ (flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Auvert, commanding), ‘‘ Ernest-Renan,”’ and ‘* Edgard-Quinet.”’ 


Second Division. 


Armoured Cruisers—‘‘ Leon Gambetta ’’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Dartige Du Fournet), ‘‘ Victor-Hugo,’’ and ‘“‘ Jules-Ferry.”’ 

The protected cruiser ‘‘ Jurien-de-la-Graviére ’? taking the place of 
the ‘* Victor-Hugo,’’ which was acting as guardship at Tunis for the Bey. 

In addition were five flotillas of destroyers, one of which was that 
of Oran, and the Toulon submarine flotilla, while the ‘‘ Foudre,’’ with her 
hydro-aeroplane, was also used. The manceuvres took place between 
Toulon, Corsica, Bizerta and Algeria. M. Delcassé, the Minister of 
Marine was on board the ‘‘ Edgard-Quinet,’’ and witnessed the whole of 
the operations. 

During the first phase of the manoeuvres, and part of the second, 
Vice-Admiral Lapeyrére acted as a divisional commander, leaving Rear- 
Admiral Gauchet in command and to act as Commander-in-Chief; his 
example being followed by Vice-Admirals Auvert and Bellue, who similarly 
handed over the command of their squadrons to Rear-Admirals Dartige 
du Fournet and Moreau respectively, while they acted as the divisional 
commanders. The Rear-Admirals were thus given an opportunity of 
handling a fleet and showing their tactical and strategical qualities. 
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The Red (the enemy) fleet, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Moreau, was supposed to be steaming for Corsica with the object of 
establishing a base, the second squadron and two torpedo flotillas being 
under his orders; sailing from Brezangon, he reached Ajaccio at 4 p.m. 


The French fleet has always been fond of exercising at blockades 
and effecting junctions, and they seem to have become even more so since 
the blockade of the Russian fleet in Port Arthur by Togo. 


The six battleships of Admiral Lapeyrére, forming the Blue or French 
squadron, were anchored in the Gulf of Juan, when they learnt—it is 
the theme indicated—that a battle squadron (the Second), and two flotillas 
of destroyers had left the Hyéres Islands at 6 a.m., in order to establish 
a secondary base of operations at Ajaccio. Orders were at once given 
to the cruisers, which were anchored at Saint Raphaél, and to the three 
flotillas, to weigh and get into touch with the Reds. 


Rear-Admiral Moreau, commanding the Reds, steamed at 14 knots, 
whilst Rear-Admiral Dartige, commanding the cruisers and the three 
Blue flotillas, was given a speed of 20 knots. He soon sighted the 
Second Squadron, and kept in touch at a distance with the Blue battleships, 
which, in their turn, had put to sea. Arrived at Ajaccio the Reds anchored, 
after overcoming the difficulties of a very deep harbour, and the presence 
of some hostile destroyers which were driven off after an artillery duel, 
and the blockade commenced. At night Admiral Moreau received orders 
to force it. Weighing towards midnight, he stood out in line ahead, with 
his lights screened, but although his destroyers soon found themselves 
engaged with the enemy’s, which were close in, no large ships were 
encountered. At 2.30 a.m., considering that he had succeeded in his object, 
he signalled to Admiral Lapayrére that he was returning to Ajaccio. 
Orders were then received by wireless for him to attack the Blues, and 
a running fight was engaged in at 4 a.m., both fleets being in columns 
in line ahead. After anchoring, the Red fleet was attacked by Blue’s 
submarines, but the Red destroyers, cruising outside the jetties, were 
able to signal the passage of the submarines to the Admiral, the latter 
being usually detected by the wash of their periscopes, as the sea was 
calm. 

Having successfully repulsed the attacks of the submarines, Admiral 
Moreau again left the Gulf on the 18th, after midday, with his squadron 
in line ahead, and found himself face to face with the enemy’s 
fleet, consisting of six battleships, three cruisers, and three flotillas of 
destroyers, under the command of Admiral Gauchet, the battleships and 
cruisers being in line ahead. Steaming in parallel courses fire was at 
first opened at 10,000 yards, the two fleets gradually closed to 8,000, and 
then to 6,000 yards, while the Red cruisers attempted to cross the T 
of the Blue squadron, concentrating all their fire on the flagship, which 
the destroyers attacked briskly, the opposing ones being too far ahead, 
but the operation was attempted too late, and so failed. The action then 
closed, and the combined fleets engaged in tactical manceuvres, the 
battleships steaming at 16 knots and the cruisers at 20, while torpedo 
attacks were also made during the night, which, however, were repelled. 

The next day (19th) the fleet was again divided as before, the Blue 
under Vice-Admiral Bellue, being composed of the First Squadron, the 
First Cruiser Division, with the First, Second and Fourth Destroyer 
Flotillas; the Red, under Rear-Admiral Moreau, composed of the Second 
Squadron, Second Cruiser Division, and the Third and Fifth Destroyer 
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Flotillas. The Blues were off the Gulf of Porto, with the Cape bearing 
west. The Reds, after having steered to the north, altered course 16 
points to the south; they were formed in sections, line abreast, with 
the cruisers to port, the destroyers astern and to starboard. 

The manceuvres on both sides were interesting. The Blues were 17 
miles off, when they learnt of the arrival of the Reds, and formed in 
sections in line ahead. Admiral Moreau approached to within 10,000 
yards, and then altered course eight points to starboard by sections 
together; he had his cruisers astern and his destroyers to starboard, and 
at a good distance. 

The cruisers with the Blue destroyers attempted to cross the T, but 
Admiral Moreau had only to alter course two points together to prevent this 
manoeuvre from succeeding. He now closed to within 8,000 yards, and 
then 6,000; with his starboard guns he maintained a fire on the hostile 
cruisers, and with all his port guns on Admiral Gauchet’s line. The Blue 
destroyers were unsuccessful in their attacks. Admiral Moreau then 
ordered Admiral Dartige to attack Admiral Gauchet’s rear ships in order 
to complete the victory. The commander of the cruiser division steamed 
rapidly to port to carry out this operation. Admiral Lapeyrére, who was 
in charge of one of Admiral Gauchet’s divisions, fearing that the interven- 
tion of the Red cruisers would bring trouble on the Blue battleship line, 
signalled that he was detaching himself with the ‘‘ Voltaire’? and “* Con- 
dorcet’’ to engage Admiral Dartige; the latter very easily kept off to 
draw the battleships on. The Bye battleships were thus reduced to 
four, and so weakened, were, for the moment, in a state of manifest 
inferiority. Admiral Moreau was victorious. 

It is difficult to explain Admiral Lapeyrére’s action, as it unquestion- 
ably lost the battle to his side. This last action concluded the first 


phase of the manceuvres. La Vie Maritime, and other sources. 


Mines.—A new model, the Harlé, torpedo and mine has been adopted, 
and the Ministry of Marine has ordered 1,000 of these. The defence 
mine weighs 1,100 lbs., and the blockade mine 880 lbs. The charge of 
gun-cotton in each is 132 lbs. This mine is very convenient, and can 
be employed where the current is very strong without inconvenience. 
The aim of a torpedo should never be, properly speaking, that of sinking 
a ship, but to injure it so severely that it will be out of action for 
several days at least. Calculations to this end show that a 132-lb. 
charge of gun-cotton is easily sufficient to stave in the double hulls of 
actual warships. 

For mine-layers the ‘‘ Cassini ’’ at Cherbourg and the ‘‘ Casabianca ”’ 
at Toulon have made trials. They were fitted to carry and lay 97 Harlé 
mines. They are fitted with a railway for launching purposes, and lay 
60 mines per hour, 180 feet apart, on a cable of 9,000 yards length. Four- 
teen knots speed were used in trials. ‘Che trials were not satisfactory, and 
the use of larger mine-layers is being considered. 


LauncH.—The new first-class battleship ‘‘ Paris’? was successfully 
launched on the 28th September, from the La Seyne Yard, Toulon. She 
is the third of the ships of the ‘“‘ Dreadnought ”’ type for the French Navy 
to take the water. Her dimensions are as follows :—Length, 541.3 feet; 
beam, 88.6 feet; draft (max.), 29.5 feet, with a displacement of 23,096 
tons. The engines are to develop 28,605 I.H.P., giving a speed of 20 
knots; they are of the Parsons turbines type, with four screws. 
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Protection is afforded by a complete belt of Krupp steel, 16.1 feet 
wide (7.9 feet above water), 10.6 inches amidships, 7.1 inches at ends; 
turrets, 11.8 inches, with 11-inch barbettes; battery and main deck side 
amidships, 7.1 inches; conning tower, 11.8 inches; deck, flat below belt, 
2.7 inches; upper deck, 1.9 inch; funnel bases, &c., 7.1 inches. 

The armament consists of twelve 12-inch (50 calibre) guns, in pairs 
in turrets, two forward, two aft, one on each beam, No. 2 firing over 
No. 1, and No. 5 over No. 6; twenty-two 5.5-inch (50 calibre) Q.F. guns, 
and four 3-prs., with four 18-inch submerged tubes on the broadside. 
The ship will have a complement of 941 officers and men. 

La Vie Maritime. 


UNITED STATES. 


REVIEW OF THE FLEET BY THE PRESIDENT.—On the 14th ult., the 
Atlantic and Reserve Fleets were reviewed in the Hudson River by 
President Taft. Last year 90 ships were mobilized at New York, whose 
total displacement reached 576,634 tons. On the present occasion there 
were gathered in the Hudson River 123 ships of all classes, whose aggregate 
displacement reached 720,486 tons. Practically, the people of New York 
and the thousands of visitors had under their eyes, at one and the same 
time, the whole fighting force of the United States Navy, as, by the latest 
official summary, the displacement of all the ships of the fleet is given as 
758,499 tons, thus falling short of the displacement of the whole effective 
Navy by only some 38,000 tons. 

The line of ships extended for five miles, from Thirtieth Street to 
a point about a mile and a half above the Spayten Duyvil, at the mouth 
of the Harlem River. The fleet consisted of :— 


Tons 
Displacement. 
31 Battleships Ae on sa. bya sda 478,508 
4 Armoured Cruisers Sie ‘oe — vai 58,000 
7 Cruisers sp =a a ss i 15,563 
20 Special Type _... ps bz es oF 559373 
6 Naval Militia Vessels ay ne wes 4,581 
8 Fuel Ships ~ re Yi ~ vis 88,385 
24 Destroyers sit Oe se = a 16,947 


15 Torpedo Boats = i bid ae 3,029 
10 Submarines 4 se 


The ships present included the following :— 

Battleships—‘‘ Maine,’’ ‘‘ Indiana,’ ‘‘ Missouri,’ ‘ Massachusetts, ’’ 
“‘ Iilinois,”? ‘‘ lowa,’? ‘‘ Wisconsin,’ ‘‘ Kearsarge,’’ ‘‘ Alabama,’ ‘‘ Ken- 
tucky,’’ ‘‘ Connecticut,’’ ‘“‘ Arkansas,’’ ‘‘ Wyoming,’’ “ Florida,’’ ‘* Utah,”’ 
“North Dakota,’’ ‘‘ Delaware,’’ ‘‘ Michigan,’’ ‘‘ South Carolina,’ 
‘‘ Louisiana,’’ ‘‘ Kansas,’’ ‘‘ Vermont,’’ ‘‘ New Hampshire,” ‘‘ Virginia,’”’ 
‘“‘ Nebraska,’’ ‘‘ Rhode Island,’’ ‘‘ New Jersey,”’ ‘‘ Georgia,”’ ‘* Minnesota,’’ 
‘* Ohio,’’ ‘‘ Idaho.”’ 

Armoured Cruisers—‘‘ Tennessee,’? ‘* Montana,’’ ‘‘ Washington,”’ 
** North Carolina.”’ 

Cruisers—‘‘ Dixie,”’ ‘* Baltimore, ’’ ‘* Montgomery,”’ ** Salem,’’ 
“* Birmingham,”’ ‘‘ Chester,’’ ‘‘ Lebanon.”’ 


Auxiliaries—‘‘ Panther,’’ ‘‘ Culgoa,’’ ‘‘ Solace.”’ 
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Destroyers—‘‘ Reid,’’ ‘* Flusser,’’ ‘‘ Preston,’’ ‘‘ Lamson,”’ ‘‘ Perkins, ’’ 
‘**Smith,’”’ ‘* Paulding,”’ ‘* Drayton,’? ‘‘ Roe,’? ‘‘ Terry,” ‘‘ McCall,’ 
** Sterett,’’ ‘‘ Walke,’’ ‘* Ammen,”’ “ Burrows,’’ ‘‘ Monaghan,”’’ ‘ Patter- 
son,”’ °° Trippe,””* *$ Fanifiing,’”” ‘“* Jouett,*’' **Bédle,” ‘“ Jenkins,” 
‘* Worden,’ ‘‘ MacDonough.”’ 

Torpedo Boats—‘‘ Tingey,’’ ‘‘ Craven,’’ ‘‘ Shubrick,’’ ‘‘ Thornton,” 
‘* De Long,”’ ‘* Stockton,’’ “* Dahlgren,’’ ‘‘ Bailey,’”’ ‘‘ Barney,’’ ‘‘ Biddle,’” 
‘‘ Stringham,’’ “ Porter,’’ ‘‘ Blakely,’’ ‘‘ Dupont’? and ‘ Morris.’’ 

There were ten submarines of the C, D, and E classes, with their 
four tenders, ‘‘ Dixie,’’ ‘* Castine,’’ ‘* Severn,’’ ‘* Tonopah.”’ 


The vessels were numbered instead of having their names on large 
canvases rigged between the masts. Each battleship carried a canvas 
six feet square, stretched just aft of the forward funnel, on which was a 
number four feet high, identical with the number of the anchorage at 
which she rode, as shown in the chart issued by the Navy Department. 

The President, on board the yacht ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ received a salute 
as she approached the fleet; the yacht then steamed between the several 
lines of vessels, and returned to the anchorage, when the President received 
the Admirals and commanding officers. 

The fleet was anchored in three lines; the first, which was the longest, 
was made up of the battleships of the Atlantic Fleet, the armoured 
cruisers, auxiliaries and fuel ships. The second line was headed by the 
‘‘ Mayflower,’’ the reserve battleshiys, cruisers, gunboats, destroyers and 
auxiliaries. The third line was composed of destroyers, torpedo boats, 
and Naval Militia vessels. The submarines and their tenders formed a 
group by themselves. 

THE TRIALS OF THE ‘“ WyominG.’’—The new battleship ‘‘ Wyoming ”’ 
has successfully completed her trials, and made 22 knots on one of her 
runs, and an average speed of 21.323 knots for the four hours’ run. 


The ship is driven by Parsons turbines, working on four propellers, 
and in the tests they gave the usual good results, which everyone now 
expects from this very fine turbine. As it would have been impossible 
to supply the necessary amount of steam from the old Scotch boilers, 
the boiler equipment consists of 12 Babcock and Willcocks water-tube 
boilers, equipped with superheaters and all the latest requirements of 
up-to-date boiler practice. The total grate surface is 1,448 square feet, and 
the total heating surface 64,234 feet. The contract maximum horse-power, 
or in this case, ‘‘ shaft ’’ horse-power, is 28,000, which was exceeded. 


The ‘‘ Wyoming ”’ is an enlarged ‘‘ North Dakota,’’ and she embodies 
improvements which have been made as the results of the experience gained 
with that ship and her sister, the ‘‘ Delaware,’ during the year or two 
they have been in commission. The ship is 562 feet in length over all, 
93 feet 2.5 inches in beam, and her mean draft is 28 feet 6 inches. The 
full-load displacement is 27,243 tons. The contract speed was 20.5 knots, 
which she has, therefore, exceeded by nearly a knot. The displacement 
on trial was 26,000 tons. The bunker capacity of the ship is 2,500 tons, 
but she can also carry 400 tons of oil fuel. 

The ‘‘ Wyoming”? and her sister, the ‘‘ Arkansas,’’ are the first 
battleships in the United States Navy to mount twelve 12-inch guns. 
The distribution of this battery is similar to that of the ‘‘ North Dakota,”’ 
but with an additional turret. The guns are mounted in six turrets, all 
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on the centre line. Two of these turrets are on the forecastle deck, and 
the other four are on the main deck. 


The 12-inch guns are of the new 5o0-calibre type. When the gun is 
fired with its maximum velocity of 2,950 feet per second, the energy is 
52,483 tons. Because of erosion difficulties, it is not likely that this 
velocity will be used in actual service. Probably the service charge will 
give about 2,750 feet per second. The secondary battery consists of 
twenty-one 5-inch 51 calibre Q.F. guns, so mounted that eleven guns 
are available on each broadside. 

The armour plan shows a belt at the water-line which is 11 inches 
thick at the top and nine inches at the bottom. Above this is another 
belt of armour 15 feet deep and from ten to eight inches in thickness. 
The turrets and barbettes are protected by from ten to twelve-inch armour. 


Précis from Scientific American. 





MILITARY NOTES. 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


RESERVE OF HORSES FOR THE ARMY.—lIt is officially announced that, 
with the object of encouraging owners to keep horses suitable for artillery 
purposes, a special category of the horse reserve will be formed imme- 
diately. An annual subsidy of £4, payable half-yearly in arrear, will be 
given for each horse accepted for this category. 


Applications for the registration of horses should be addressed to 
the Director of Remounts, War Office, Whitehall, S.W. 


ALLOCATION OF StaFF Work.—The following instructions as to the 
principles to be adopted in the allocation of work in regard to training 
matters between the General Staff and the General Officer i/c 
Administration, were issued in an Army Order (A. O. 323) on the rst 
November, 1912 :— 

1. The guiding principle to be followed in determining the’ allocation 
of work between the general staff and the general officer i/c administra- 
tion with regard to training matters should be that the general staff, under 
the instructions of the G.O.C.-in-C., should determine what training ser- 
vices are to be carried out, and that the general officer i/c administration 
should arrange for the execution of all the resultant administrative details. 

2. The general staff should not be required to work out any 
administrative details. 

3. In selecting ground for training in cases where the Manceuvres 
Act is not enforced, the general staff should determine the ground required 
for training after going into the matter in consultation with the other 
branches of the staff assisted by the technical advisers concerned. After 
the ground has been thus selected, the general officer i/c administration 
should arrange for the execution of all administrative details. 

4. Letters emanating from the general staff at the War Office will be 
marked by the command central registry in the first instance to the general 
staff, who will pass them to the branch concerned for any administrative 
action that may be necessary. 
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5- Similarly, all administrative action entailed by instructions emana- 
ting from the general staff, at the War Office or of the command, should 
be carried out by the general officer i/c administration. 

6. The general arrangements for carrying out courses of instruction 
and examinations, the determination of the numbers to attend and of the 
general principles on which they are to be detailed are matters for the 
general staff. But the actual detailing of the officers and the men to 
attend schools, courses and examinations, on the lines thus laid down 
by the general staff, will be carried out by the adjutant-general’s staff. 

7. Officers required as umpires, or for special duty in connection with 
training, will be selected by the general staff, and will be detailed by the 
adjutant-general’s staff. In case of an officer not being available for the 
duty the adjutant-general’s staff will acquaint the general staff, so that 
another officer may be selected and detailed for the duty. 


8. The normal allocation of work in connection with the training 

grants of both the regular and territorial forces will be as follows :— 

(a) The commanders immediately subordinate to command _ head- 
quarters should each submit, by 1st November, a programme 
of the training they desire to carry out during the ensuing 
financial year, with an estimate of the cost of each item. 

(b) The general staff at command. headquarters should amend these 
programmes in accordance with the instructions of the 

: G.O.C.-in-C., and should add the items of training initiated 
by command headquarters. 

(c) The general staff should then send the complete programme on 
A.F. M 1442 to the general officer i/c administration to have the 
estimates of cost worked out and entered. 

(d) A.F. M 1442, when thus completed, should be submitted by the 
general staff to the G.O.C.-in-C. for final approval and 
submission to the War Office. 

(e) On receipt of the War Office letter announcing the amount of the 
annual allotment to the command, the general staff, under the 
instructions of the G.O.C.-in-C., should review the training 
programme and should notify to ‘‘ allottees ”’ (i.e., commanders 
immediately subordinate to command headquarters) the amount 
of their allotment of the training grant for the first half of 
the ensuing financial year. 

(f) ‘* Allottees ”’ should be responsible for the administration and 
judicious expenditure, under the regulations, of their allot- 
ments on the services approved by the G.O.C.-in-C. 

(g) Any administrative work in connection with the portion of the 
training grant retained as the command headquarters allot- 
ment should be carried out by the general officer i/c adminis- 
tration, but the determination of the training services on which 
it is to be expended will rest with the general staff, acting under 
the instructions of the G.O.C.-in-C. 

{h) On the 30th September, any balance unexpended from the allot- 
ment made to ‘“‘allottees’’ under (e) above will lapse and 
‘* allottees ’’ will report at once to the general officer i/c adminis- 
tration the amount of such balance. The whole of the train- 
ing grant then reported as available by the general officer i/c 
administration will be re-allotted by the general staff for 
expenditure during the second half of the financial year. 
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9. Modifications of the above arrangements, when necessary to suit 
local conditions, will be made by the G.O.C.-in-C. 


Australia. 
GENERAL StaFr.—The following details as to the allotment of duties 
in the Commonwealth section of the Imperial General Staff were issued 
with Military Order No. 444 of 1912 :— 


Operations Directorate. 

M.O. 1 (STRATEGICAL SECTION).—Schemes of defence. Internal com- 
munications (including railways and telegraphs as affecting defence). 
Policy to be followed as regards armament, electric lights, and equipment 
for coast defences. Arrangements with the Navy regarding regulation 
of traffic and examination services at defended ports. Plans of operations. 
Plans for strategical concentration and selection of war and concentration 
stations. Naval considerations affecting the defence of Australia. Study 
of schemes for Imperial defence. Custody and consideration of commu- 
nications to and from Overseas Defence Committee. Questions relating 
to matters dealt with by or referred to the Council of Defence. 


M.O. 2 (WaR ORGANIZATION SECTION).—-War Organization. Peace 
organization so far as it affects war. Composition of field army and 
troops allotted to defended ports. Composition of forces for special 


operations. Questions of arms and equipment affecting fighting efficiency. 
Principles upon which the forces are to be mobilized and maintained in 
the field. General Staff subjects for presentation to War Railway Council. 
War establishments and Field Service manuais. 


M.O. 3 (INTELLIGENCE SECTION1).—Collection and collation of informa- 
tion regarding the Commonwealth and its dependencies and of foreign 
countries, especially those in the Pacific. Preparation of summaries, 
histories, military handbooks, reports and route books. Supervision of 
training in intelligence duties. Newspapers. Statistics. Accounts. War 
ciphers. Censorship. Telegraphs. Cables. Production, care and issue 
of maps, plans, photographs, etc. General Staff library at headquarters. 
Supervision of district reference libraries. Aviation. 


Training Directorate. 

M.T. 1 (GENERAL StaFF SECTION).—Organization and training of the 
General Staff, appointments and attachments thereto. Confidential reports 
on G.S. officers, staff tours of G.S. Staff College—Entrance examina- 
tions, nomination of candidates. Examination of officers for promotion 
and as to tactical fitness to command. Recommendations for selection of 
officers to study abroad. ; 

M.T. 2 (Co-orDINATION SECTION).— Adaptation of Imperial Military 
regulations and training manuals to Australian conditions. Co-ordination 
of peace and war publications. Distribution of General Staff publications. 
C.M. magazine and publications generally. Communication with Aus- 
tralian representative at Central Section, Imperial General Staff. Army 
Signal services. Study of inventions affecting the fighting efficiency of the 
military forces. Advice as to the initiation of experiments for war 
purposes. 


1 M.O. 3 (Intelligence Section) is at present controlled by the Director 
of Intelligence. 
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M.T. 3 (TRAINING SgcTION).—Training and instruction of all arms. 
Supervision of arrangements for annual camps and manoeuvres. Exam- 
ination of and action on training reports. Consideration of estimates for 
annual trainings and manoeuvres. Questions connected with the acquisi- 
tion of training grounds. Instructional exercises without troops other 
than staff tours of the General Staff, lectures, war games, essays. 

The arrangements of the duties of the General Staff in districts will 
conform to the above schedule. 


New Zealand. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFENCE Act.—The Amending Defence Bill removes 
junior cadets and scouts from military training. It also provides that 
failure to register or render personal service shall deprive the offender of 
civil rights for a period not exceeding ten years. Provision is, however, 
made enabling conscientious objectors to perform equivalent duties. 


Cyprus. 
MoveEMENT Or TRoops.—The additional company of the Devonshire 
Regiment which had been sent to Cyprus in connection with the recent 
riots, returned to Egypt on the 2nd October. 


Egypt. 

APPOINTMENT OF A Mititary AtTgacHt.—The appointment of a military 
attaché in Egypt has been approved, and an officer has been selected 
to fill the post. 

India. 


NiIcHOLSON CommiTTEE.—The Nicholson Committee has concluded the 
taking of evidence. It is expected that the report of the Committee will 
be presented to the Government early in December. 


CuinEsE Troops From Luasa.—The repatriation of the Chinese troops 
from Tibet in batches through India has been delayed owing to the dilatory 
action of the Chinese in carrying out the terms of their agreement for 
the military evacuation of Tibet. It is reported that hostilities have again 
commenced in Tibet. (See also page 1598). 

Considerable excitement has been aroused in Muhammadan circles 
by the outbreak of war in the Balkans. 


ARGENTINA. 


Tue Bupcet.—The consolidated debt of ‘the Republic amounts roughly 
to £100,000,000. The interest on this costs £5,600,000 annually, and 
it is a great burden for a population of some seven millions only to bear. 
The provinces of Buenos Aires and Sante Fé appear to be more particularly 
in financial difficulties. 


The dispute between the Italian and Argentine Governments on the 
subject of the inspection of ships conveying Italian emigrants to Argentina 
has been settled by the signature of a Sanitary Convention. Italy has 
now withdrawn her prohibition of Italian emigration to Argentina. 


Miitary Estimates.—The Military Estimates for 1913 are identical 
with those for the current year, viz., £2,543,216. They constitute 1/11th 
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of the total estimates of the Republic. In addition to the above the 
following sums are available :—£ 899,563 for naval and military armament. 
This represents the last payment from the £ 10,800,000 voted in 1908; 
and £87,336 for barrack construction from the Public Works Vote. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE STANDING ARMyY.—It is proposed to reorgan- 
ize the existing nine cavalry regiments so as to allot one each of the first 
five regiments to the five regional infantry divisions, and to form an 
independent cavalry division out of the remaining four regiments. The 
following additions to the artillery are proposed :— 

One battery to the existing howitzer regiment of three batteries. 

One battery to each of the two existing mountain artillery regiments, 
now consisting of two batteries each. 

One heavy field battery of four 5.91-inch howitzers to the shooting 
school. These have been recently purchased. 

Five pack batteries—one to each regional infantry division. 

An increase in the engineer companies is also contemplated. Owing, 
however, to the need for retrenchment in the expenditure of the Republic, 
it is probable that these proposals may not be carried out for some time. 


BounDary Commission.—A joint commission has left for the demarca- 
tion of the boundary between Bolivia and Argentina in the neighbourhood 
of Yacuiva. An escort has been provided. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


INTERNAL Po.itics.—The delegations met at Vienna at the end of 
last month, and an echo of the late bitter political strife in Hungary 
was heard in the form of a protest by ten Hungarian Deputies against 
the legality of the Hungarian delegation. The naval and military 
estimates were considered and passed. An extra demand of £ 8,500,000 
for army purposes was granted at the urgent instance of Count Berchtold, 
in view of the unsettled state of the political horizon. 

The suspension of the Constitution in Croatia still continues. 


BELGIUM. 


RUMOURED ARMY REORGANIZATION.—The Belgian Press gives certain 
details of an important project of military organization. According to 
these accounts, it is the intention of the Belgian Government to base the 
enrolment of recruits on a system of ‘‘two sons per family.’’ This will 
enable the war strength of the army to be raised from 180,000 to 250,000. 
In addition, a territorial army of 225,000 is to be created. 


MacuinE-Guns.—Newspapers report that it has been decided to allot 
104 Maxim machine-guns to infantry regiments. One detachment will be 
formed in each regiment, consisting of one officer and 21 non-commissioned 
officers and men. 


BRAZIL. 


Army Estimates.—The Military Budget Estimates for 1913 for an 
expenditure of £'5,500,000 have been submitted. The Naval Estimates 
‘amount to £3,250,000. The gth of July, the anniversary of the declaration 
of Argentine independence in 1816, was celebrated in Rio with special 
festivities. The desire for more cordial relations between the two countries 
has also been manifested in Argentina. 
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CHINA. 


SITUATION IN Monco.ia.—Information from a reliable source states 
that collisions between Chinese and Mongols in the district to the west 
of the railway between Harbin and Mukden have been frequent during 
the past three months. Early in August detachments of Mongols appeared 
at Tao-nan Fu, the chief town within the area. The Chinese garrison 
at Tao-nan Fu consisted of some 800 provincial troops (military police), 
while at Cheng-chia-t’un, 150 miles to the south-east, were some 1,200 
more. Steps were at once taken by the Chinese to reinforce this garrison, 
and all resistance on the part of the Mongols has by now collapsed. The 
strength of the Chinese troops at present in the disturbed area is esti- 
mated at from 10,000 to 15,000 men with 54 guns. The total number of 
Mongols engaged seems not to have exceeded 2,000. 

Russian action within this district seems to have been limited to 
the despatch of two squadrons of cavalry, from one of their railway 
settlements in Manchuria, in order to clear up the situation as regards 
the extent of the Mongol rising, and the Chinese preparations to meet it. 

The Morning Post, of 21st October, states that M. Korostovetz, 
formerly Russian Minister in Peking, was early in October despatched 
by the Russian Government on a mission to Mongolia to enquire into 
the situation, and make clear the relations existing between Mongolia, 
Russia, and China. He was received in audience by the Kutuchta at 
Urga and declared the intention of the Russian Government to recognize 
the independence of Mongolia. f 

In the Daily Telegraph, of the 24th October, their Peking correspon- 
dent states that China will take no official notice of the Russian action 
at Urga, but will treat the incident as a mere frontier intrigue. Mean- 
while, she will continue to consolidate her influence among the Mongol 
Princes and Lamaistic hierarchy, and to secure the full attendance of 
Mongol Deputies at the first National Parliament, to assemble in February, 
1913. 

With reference to the above Press reports, however, Sir Edward Grey 
stated in the House on the 24th October that he had no reason to believe 
that Russia intended to alter the status quo in Outer Mongolia. 

The Novoe Vremya, of the 7th September, states that the first Mongol 
four-sotnia cavalry regiment has completed its instruction under Russian 
officers. 


Tue CHINESE EXPEDITION TO TinET.—The North China Daily News 
publishes the following message from Ta-chien-lu, dated 28th September : 

‘‘The Chinese expedition to Tibet has been ordered to retire. The 
official explanation is that peace has been concluded, but the more prob- 
able reason is lack of funds, and the general reluctance to accept the 
paper money with which the troops are being paid. The Tu-tu of Ta- 
chien-lu has issued a proclamation declaring that East Tibet is now 
peaceful, and calling on the military, civilians, and priests alike to assist 
in establishing the new province which is being formed out of East 
Tibet and Western Ssu-chuan.”’ 


Raitways.—Dr. Sun-yat-sen has left Peking for Tai-yiian Fu in 
Shan-hsi Province. He is now charged with a definite mission to con- 
sider and draft plans for a national system of railways, and his visit 
to Tai-yiian Fu is said to be in connection with this mission. It is also 
stated, however, that his main object is to approach the Shan-hsi bankers 
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with a view to inducing them to employ a portion of their wealth in 
assisting the Government. 


THe Opium Question.—The Times of the 9th August, 1912, stated 
that numerous instances of the recrudescence of the cultivation of opium 
had been reported from Hu-nan Province. Popular feeling in this province 
was now manifesting itself in favour of a return to former conditions, 
and the opium divans in Chang-sha, which were closed under the old 
régime, were being gradually reopened. 

On the 16th September, at An-ch’ing on the Yang-tzu River, seven 
chests of opium were seized by troops acting under the orders of the 
military Governor of An-hui, and publicly burnt. The opium was part 
of the usual supply from India, and was being forwarded under a 
Customs transit pass. At the same time An-ch’ing was placarded with 
a proclamation threatening anyone cultivating opium with death. Never- 
theless, it is well known that opium is being extensively cultivated in 
North An-hui. On the 2nd October, Sir Everard Fraser, Consul-General 
at Shangai, left for An-ch’ing on board the H.M.S. “ Flora’’ to investi- 
gate the case. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE RevoLutTION.—On the 1oth October festivities 
on a large scale were held throughout China to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the revolution. A review of 16,000 troops took place at Peking, 
after which the President of the Republic held a reception, which was 
attended by all of note in Peking, with the exception of the Manchu 
Princes. In Shanghai a review of Chinese troops and volunteers was 
held. The celebration appears to have taken place without any untoward 
incident. 


Raitway Project.—Belgian capitalists are endeavouring to arrange 
a loan for £10,000,000 in connection with a contract for the extension 
of the Ho-nan Fu—Kai-féng Fu railway, westward to Lan-chou Fu 
(Kansu), and eastward to the coast at Hai Chou (Chian-su). The whole 
railway from Hai Chou to Lan-chou Fu will constitute the main trunk 
line of Dr. Sun-yat-sen’s scheme. 

A native company has already built 20 miles of railway westwards 
from Ho-nan Fu, which it would be necessary to expropriate. On 
approaching Paris with a view to the flotation of the loan, the promoters 
were informed by the French Government that, owing to French obliga- 
tions to the other five Powers of the Six Power Group, a quotation on 
the Bourse could not be sanctioned for a transaction tantamount to an 
unconditional loan to China. The negotiations are now temporarily in 
abeyance. 


CUBA. 


An American demand presented to Cuba on 24th September that it 
should meet its monthly instalment of £80,000 towards improvements in 
Havana threatens to bring to a crisis the financial troubles of the island. 
Considerable hostility against the United States is evinced in the local 
Press. 


FRANCE. 
BaLKAN War.—The effects of the Balkan War are being felt in 
France through the grain trade. Marseilles alone imported in 1910 


622,174 tons of grain, of which two-thirds passed through the Dardanelles. 
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The present state of affairs has completely disturbed the large milling 
trade of Marseilles, and will probably soon make itself felt by increased 
prices to the consumer. 

CHANNEL TUNNEL.—The question of the mutual advantages to be 
gained by both France and England from the construction of a tunnel 
through which trains could be electrically propelled between the two 
countries is again exciting some interest in France. 

DECENTRALIZATION OF WoRK ON Various StaFFS.—The War Minister 
has published a circular letter to all Army Corps Commanders and 
Governors calling attention to the fact that so much of the time of staff 
officers is taken up in getting through the ordinary routine work that 
they do not have the opportunities which are necessary for them to train 
themselves in the field and assist in the instruction and training of 
troops. He directs that a greater measure of responsibility should be 
delegated, and that the decentralization which is allowed for in the various 
regulations should be fuily taken advantage of. 


French Colonies. 

EguatoriAL Arrica.—The wireless telegraphy station at Fort Lamy, 
100 kilometres south-south-east of Lake Chad, has been completed, and 
is now in communication with the post opened in July last at N’Guigmi, 
on the north-west borders of the lake, at a distance of 210 kilometres 
in a direct line from Fort Lamy. Fort Lamy is now in telegraphic 
communication with France, via Brgst and Dakar. 

A declaration has been signed, which is based on the work done 
by the commission which met at Berne last summer, with a view to 
determining the new frontiers between French Equatorial Africa and the 
German Cameroons. 

West Arrica.—A declaration has been signed with a view to fix 
definitely the frontiers of France in Dahomey and the Sudan, and the 
German Togoland territories. 


Marocco. 


GENERAL SITUATION.—The situation has been comparatively quiet during 
October. The French have been continuing their work of pacification 
in the north, and have consolidated their position round Marrakesh. 

Frez.—The northern pretender made an unsuccessful attack on a 
Francophil chief on 16th October. 

MEKINEZ.—Portions of the Beni M’Guid and Beni M’Tir formed a 
‘“‘harka ’’ with the intention of attacking the tribesmen who had tendered 
their submission. A French column was organized on 16th October to 
watch this ‘“‘ harka’’; as far as is known the column successfully accom- 
plished its object, and no fighting took place. 

TapLa.—A mobile column under Colonel Gueydon left Da-Ued-Shafai 
on 15th October. It was attacked on the 15th by 1,500 horsemen, and 
on the 16th by 4,000 men, drawn from the Beni-Musa, Beni-Amar and 
Krakra tribes. The French were successful in both engagements, the 
Moorish losses being officially estimated at 400 killed and 800 wounded, 
at a cost to the French of five killed and 31 wounded. 

MarraKESH.—Colonel Mangin left Marrakesh for Mogador on 15th 
October, with five infantry battalions, two squadrons, and one and a 
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half mountain batteries. The garrison left at Marrakesh consists of seven 
infantry companies, one squadron, and two batteries. 

The territory of Marrakesh has been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into the three sectors of Marrakesh, Rehamna, and the Mogador 
hinterland. A French officer is at the head of each sector, but the adminis- 
tration will be left to a very large extent in the hands of the native chiefs. 


Et Hipa.—The pretender is still at Tarudant, where he has a small 
following ; his adherents still appear to have some influence near Agadir. 
** Harkas ’’ have been organized against him by the Marrakesh chieftains, 
including the brothers Glawi and M’Tougi. 


THE Franco-SpanisH Treaty.—Newspapers report that the negotiations 
relative to the Franco-Spanish Treaty have at last been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The terms of the Treaty have not yet been made 
known. 


GERMANY. 


THE Fortirication OF SyLt.—The question of the fortification of the 
island of Sylt is attracting the attention of the Press. General Schott, in 
an article in the Tag points out that this is practically the only island left 
in the North Sea which a hostile fleet could use as a naval base in the 
event of war. By fortifying Sylt hostile attacks on Heligoland or the 
Schleswig coast would be rendered impossible. 

Meanwhile the Prussian Ministry of Public Works is reported to be 
engaged upon a scheme whereby Sylt is to be connected with the main- 
land by a railway embankment 12 miles long at a cost of £250,000. 


INCREASE OF Pay TO THE RANK AND FiLe.—The increase of pay to the 
rank and file of the German Army commenced on October 1st, and amounts 
to an annual increase of £350,000. 

PurcHASE OF ROLLING Stock.—In order to cope with deficiencies 
of rolling stock, the Prussian railway authorities have ordered 706 locomo- 
tives and 14,000 wagons (in addition to passenger coaches and luggage 
vans), the delivery of which is to be spread over the next 12 months. 


German Colonies. 


RatLway REGULATIONS FOR THE AFRICAN PROTECTORATES.—Railway 
regulations have been published for the African Protectorates. Among 
other matters it is laid down that gradients of 1/40 should not as a 
rule be exceeded; and that bridges must be capable of bearing vehicles 
with a weight of three and a half tons on each wheel. 


Cameroons. 


Cas_e.—It is anticipated that the German cable from Monrovia to the 
Cameroons, which is later on to be continued to German South-West 
Africa, will be laid by the end of the year. 


Raitways.—It is anticipated that the first section of the Central 
Railway (one metre gauge) from Duala to Bidjoka (150 km.) will be 
opened for traffic on the 1st October, 1913, though trains will be run 
provisionally from the 1st October, 1912, on the portion completed by 
that date. 
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German East Africa. 
Raitway.—The Central Railway, which was recently completed as 
far as Tabora, was opened for public traffic on 27th July. 
Rapid progress is being made on the section of this railway between 
Tabora and Lake Tanganyka, railhead having reached 103 kilometres west 
of Tabora on the 1st September. 


HELIOGRAPHS.—The military force has established several heliographic 
lines of communication, and these lines have been open for the transmis- 
sion of private telegrams since September, 1911. According to the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, the experiment has been very successful. The 
original line was from Lindi to Massassi (78 miles), and included three 
intermediate stations, but this system has now been enlarged. 


MOBILIZATION OF ASKARIS.—The Hamburger Nachrichten reports that 
an experimental mobilization of discharged native soldiers was carried 
out in March last at Wilhelmstal; the ex-soldiers (Askaris) were called 
up for ten days’ training, and 32 out of 46 reported themselves in spite 
of the fact that they were not in receipt of any pay as reservists. 


VOLUNTEER CorPs.—A movement was recently set on foot for the 
formation of a volunteer corps, and papers were sent out to ascertain the 
number of colonists who would be willing to join. As the volunteer corps 
would most likely be employed against natives only, residents who are 
not German subjects were asked to join. The armament suggested was 
the ’o8 carbine. This proposal has now materialized in the northern 
part of the colony, Aruscha and Léndorf being the first places to organize 
such corps, exception being made of Dar-es-Salaam, where a volunteer 
corps has been in existence for some time. 


South-West Africa. 

Horrentot Raip 1x S.W. Arrica.—An unfounded report appeared in 
the German Press to the effect that Simon Cooper had crossed the frontier 
from Bechuanaland with a large armed force. The German Colonial 
authorities, however, stated that the raiding party consisted of eight 
members of the notorious Simon Cooper’s band who crossed the frontier 
with the object of forcing some fugitive members of that band to return. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—It is reported in the Standard that the Swiss 
and German Governments have come to an arrangement to erect a wire- 
less station on the Santis mountain (near Ziirich) to secure communication 
with German East Africa in a direct line over the Alps, which have 
hitherto proved an unsurmountable obstacle. 


BounDarRy ComMIssion.—The work of the Anglo-German Boundary 
Commission which was to delimit the boundary between Uganda and 
German East Africa has been completed. 


Horses.—Horse breeding is making good progress in the Colony, as 
is evidenced by the fact that 200 remounts have already been purchased 
locally this year. Next year it is anticipated that the whole of the remount 
requirements will be met locally. 


Western Pacific. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—A company has been formed to link up 
German possessions in the Pacific by wireless telegraphy. Four stations 
are to be built, viz., at Rabaul in New Guinea, at Apia in Samoa, at 
Nauru in one of the Marshall Islands, and on Yap, one of the Caroline 
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Islands, which is at present the cable station of the German-Dutch 
Telegraph Society. 


HAITI AND SAN DOMINGO. 


Army Rerorm.—The Chamber of Deputies in Haiti has voted £120,000 
for the purpose of continuing the present scheme of army reform. Owing 
to the unrest on the frontier of San Domingo the Haitian Government 
has ordered a large supply of Mauser rifles and ammunition from a 
German firm. 

A revolution is reported to have broken out in San Domingo, which 
threatens American and other foreign interests. Hostilities are directed 
chiefly against the Americans because of the dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which American officials have been administering and collecting 
the customs duties. The United States cruiser ‘‘ Des Moines ’’ has been 
sent to San Domingo, and a force of 750 marines is about to be despatched 
there. 

HOLLAND. 

Ministry OF Drrence.—The Press reports that a permanent combina- 
tion of the Ministries of War and Marine will probably be effected in the 
near future. 

Coast Derence Bi_t.—Although there has been a certain amount of 
comment in the Press, there has been no violent campaign initiated against 
the Bill in its present form. It is believed in well-informed circles that 
the Bill will be passed. 

MacHINE-GunS.—Experiments are to be carried out in using dogs 
for drawing machine-guns. 

Mivitia CONTINGENT FOR 1913.—The annual contingent for 1913 (the 
first year under the new law) is fixed at 23,000, of whom 4oo will be sent 
to the Navy. 

APPOINTMENT TO COMMAND.—The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant 
reports that Colonel of the General Staff, H. L. van Ordt, has been pro- 
moted Major-General and appointed to the command of the Position of the 
Hollandsch Diep and Volkerak. 


ITALY. 

Army Remounts.—The purchase of thoroughbred and half-bred stal- 
lions from Great Britain was to be carried out in September and October, 
by Colonels Canevaro and Favini. About 100 stallions were to be bought. 
The half-bred stallions are used for breeding artillery horses. There are 
about 1,000 Government stallions in Italy. 


JAPAN. 


New Army Divistons In Korea.—The Tokyo correspondent of the 
Times recently reported that ‘‘the military authorities have decided to 
carry into effect the long-standing proposal to increase the number of 
troops in Korea by two divisions. The scheme will begin to come into 
operation next year, and will be completed in 1918.’’ 

In September it was reported that the proposal to create two army 
divisions in Korea was meeting with strong opposition, and that their 
formation was indefinitely postponed. 
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According to later reports the proposal is still engaging the 
attention of Press and politicians, and appears likely to lead to a 
Cabinet crisis. It is rumoured that the Premier offered certain conces- 
sions to the military party, viz., to initiate some increase next year, 
or to spread the proposed increases over a term of years. The military 
party are said to remain obdurate, and it is considered possible that the 
question will be referred to the Emperor and the ‘ Elder Statesmen.”’ 
Against this course a considerable portion of the Press protests, holding 
that it would impair Cabinet responsibility and perpetuate the ascendency 
of the ‘‘ Elder Statesmen,’’ who are not responsible to the nation, ani 
whose power is resented in many progressive quarters. It is held that 
the Prime Minister—who is pledged to a programme of retrenchment and 
administrative reform—cannot give way to the demands of the War 
Minister, who is said to be backed by Count Terauchi—some time War 
Minister and now Governor-General of Korea (Chosen)—and by Prince 
Yamagata, an Elder Statesman. The public, whilst not denying the 
necessity for an eventual increase in the Japanese garrison at Korea 
(which now consists of a division and a mixed brigade) consider that it 
should be deferred, having regard to the necessity for lightening taxa- 
tion and adding to the strength of the Navy. Certain organs make the 
military demands a text for preaching the necessity of checking the power 
of the Services in the Government, and abrogating the rule which necessi- 
tates the Ministers of War and Marine being chosen from the active list 
of General and Flag officers. F 


The Pall Mall Gazette on the 5th October announced that the military 
party had receded from their position. 


APPOINTMENTS.—According to a Japanese Press announcement, 
Lieut.-General Kigoshi will..shortly be appointed Governor-General of 
Formosa, vice General Sakuma. The new Governor-General commanded 
during the Russo-Japanese War the 23rd Brigade belonging to the 12th 
Division, which formed part of the I. (Kuroki’s) Army. He has since 
commanded the 5th, 6th and 1st Divisions. 


PURCHASE OF STALLIONS IN EuropE.—The Yamato newspaper (14-8- 
1912) states that two officials of the Horse Administration Bureau are now 
buying stallions in Europe. Eighty stallions in all are to be purchased 
in France, Hungary, and Great Britain. 

JAPANESE ARMY MaNc&uvRES, 1912.—His Majesty the Emperor will 
attend the military manceuvres, which will be held in November. The 
Imperial Guards, the 1st, 13th and 14th Divisions were to start for 
the grand manceuvres on the 13th inst. The manceuvres are to last from 
November 15th until November 18th, and there will be a military review 
on the morning of the 19th. It has been the custom for the Emperor to 
give a banquet to the officers who take part in the manceuvres, but this 
year, on account of the national mourning, the custom will not be 
observed. 





LIBERIA. 

Four officers are being lent by the United States to serve in the 
Liberian Frontier Force. 

The frontier demarcation with Sierra Leone has been postponed till 
after the rainy season. No steps have as yet been taken by the Liberian 
Government for punishing those who destroyed the boundary cairns in 
May last. 
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MEXICO. 
Situation at the end of September. 


In North Mexico the revolutionists were much scattered, but were 
carrying out constant raids near the border. Permission for 1,200 Mexican 
Federal troops to pass through the United States from El Paso into 
Chihuahua and Sonora to attack the fleeing rebels was granted to the 
Madero Government by the United States Department. The men’s arms 
were to be carried as baggage. 

Two additional United States cavalry regiments were sent to tlic 
‘Texas border, which brought the total strength up to six cavalry regi- 
ments, three field artillery batteries, one and a half infantry regiments, 
and one company signal corps. One or two insignificant encounters with 
Mexican rebels were reported, and some American mines were raided 
near El Tigre, but it was stated that President Taft would allow no 
troops to cross the border without the sanction of Congress, which would 
be specially summoned to consider the matter. 

Conflicting reports had come to hand about the situation in Southern 
Mexico, owing to the many alarmist reports emanating from Mexico 
City. The Zapatists were more concentrated than the Northern rebels, 
and their raids were carried out with excessive brutality. 

President Madero has, from humanitarian motives, offered the rebel 
leaders, Orozco and Zapata, an amnesty, on the condition that they 
returned to honourable pursuits, but this action is likely to be misconstrued 
into a sign of weakness. 


Events in October. 

Capture oF D1az.—On the 16th October, Vera Cruz was seized by Felix 
Diaz, a nephew of the ex-President of Mexico, at the head of several 
hundred men. Government troops were hurriedly collected and despatched 
to the scene of action, and on the 22nd October, Vera Cruz was recaptured 
after about three hours’ fighting, and Diaz and his rebel followers were 
captured. 

The United States cruiser ‘‘ Des Moines ’’ was sent to Vera Cruz to 
protect American interests if necessary, but no action appears to have been 
taken by this vessel. 


New War Loan.—The Chamber of Deputies has authorized the raising 
of a war loan of £ 2,000,000, and the Senate has approved of the measure. 

At the end of October affairs in Mexico were still unsettled, and the 
rebel leader Orozco remained at large looting outlying towns and mines. 
The Zapatists in the south were also troublesome. 


NICARAGUA. 


REBELLION.—At the request of the Navy Department, President Taft 
countermanded the order for infantry to proceed to Nicaragua to protect 
American interests, and a large force of marines was sent there instead 
at the end of August. 

A considerable number of these were landed at Corinto, on August 
30th, and a force of 500 started inland to re-establish railway and tele- 
graphic communication with the capital. These troops have succeeded in 
restoring peace during the current month, and in relieving Granada, 
which was in danger of being starved out. On the 24th September, the 
leader of the rebellion and 700 of his followers surrendered, and the 
rebellion is now considered to be at an end. 
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Though the rebellion in this Republic has since been crushed, it was 
not until the 9th of October that various towns were recaptured from the 
rebels, and peace re-established. 


PERSIA. 


THE Recent.—It is reported in the Press that failing the return of 
the Regent to Persia, the Persian Government will probably select a 
new Regent. 

Fars.—Mukhber-us-Sultaneh, the new Governor-General of Fars, 
arrived at Shiraz on 16th October. It is hoped that his advent will conduce 
to the restoration of order in the province. 

The squadron of the 39th Central India Horse, lately at Isfahan, has 
rejoined headquarters at Shiraz. 

SALAR-ED-DowLeEH.—It is reported that the followers of Salar-ed- 
Dowleh were totally defeated in an encounter with Goverament troops 
at Kirmanshah at the beginning of October. Yar Muhammad Khan was 
killed. Salar-ed-Dowleh was reported, later in the month, to be within 
40 miles of Tehran, with a small following. 


PORTUGAL. 
Events in September. 


Royatist Invasion.—Courts martial have been sitting at Cabeceiras 
de Basto and Chaves on the Royalist conspirators who took part in the 
recent abortive rising in July. Sentences consisted as a rule of six years’ 
solitary imprisonment followed by ten years’ deportation to Africa. 
Amongst those sentenced was Don Joao d’Almeida, one of the Royalist 
leaders, who was at one time a captain in the Austrian cavalry. 

Those Royalists who retired into Spain after the failure of the 
invasion were sent by the Spanish Government into the distant provinces 
of Cuenca and Teruel, but the Portuguese Government has not been 
contented with this action and has demanded the expulsion of these men 
from Spain. The Brazilian Government, however, spontaneously informed 
the Spanish and Portuguese Ministers at Rio de Janeiro that it was 
willing to receive all the Portuguese Royalists now in Spain, and would 
pay their passage to Brazil and give them employment on their arrival 
there. This generous offer has been acknowledged by the Portuguese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Lisbon, and some two or three hundred 
Royalists have already embarked for Brazil from Spanish ports. It is 
hoped that the question of the expulsion of the Portuguese Royalists 
from Spain will be definitely settled in this way, and that any friction 
which may have existed between Spain and Portugal will have been 
smoothed over. 

Events in October. 

An agreement has been signed between the Portuguese and Spanish 
Governments providing for— 

(i) The expulsion of all Portuguese Royalist leaders from Spain. 

(ii) The trial of all conspirators who may be subject to the Spanish 
penal laws. 

(iii) The prohibition of the return of the Portuguese Royalists to 
Spain for three years. \ 

(iv) An understanding to prevent conspiracies in the future. 
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Portuguese Colonies. 

LourENcoO Margugs.—The situation is unsatisfactory; continual 
changes take place in staff of the Governor-General, and any political 
crisis in Portugal would probably cause rioting and serious disturbance 
in the Colony. 

Reliable information states that a railway will be constructed from 
Port Amelia to Lake Nyasa, and that arrangements for its construction 
have been completed. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—It is announced in the Press that the Portu- 
guese Government has ordered the Marconi Company to establish wire- 
less telegraph stations at Lisbon, Oporto, Madeira and the Azores. 

Goa.—The situation in Goa was reported in August to be very un- 
settled. A force of about 200 men arrived from Lisbon during June. 

Beira.—The port is to be improved, a pier built, and a large quay 
wall, at an estimated cost of £450,000. 


RUSSIA. 


ForEIGN Po ritics.—M. Sasonov, Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was received by H.M. the King at Balmoral. The official com- 
muniqué issued, after the visit stated, that ‘‘ no new political agreement 
of any kind respecting Persia was discussed. Neither Russia nor England 
have the slightest intention or desire to resort to the partition of Persia.” 


Army ESTIMATES, 1913.—The estimates prepared for the coming year 
amount to £57,324,000, an increase of £5,543,000 over the vote for 1912. 
The principal increases proposed are :— 


General Staff (mainly on new barracks) ... £2,390,000. 
Artillery Department _... iva ea ... $1,000,000. 
Intendance Department si ae ... 1,667,000. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE Press.—A bill has been introduced into the 
Council of Ministers by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to restrict the 
publication by the press of naval and military news. Under powers 
granted by the Russian law of espionage the Council of Ministers can 
forbid for a definite period the publication of news touching the defence 
of the country. It is now proposed to forbid for a year the publication 
in the press of news under eleven heads, which include the movement of 
troops and ships, state of preparation for war, trial mobilizations, defence 
works, supplies for Army and Fleet, musketry and gunnery results, 
preparations for mobilization (such as recalling officers from leave), 
character sketches of officers in high command, etc. 


APPOINTMENTS.—General P. I. Mishchenko, Commandant of the 
Cossacks of the Don, has been appointed to the Cossacks of the Caucasus 
Military District. General P. G. K. von Rennenkampf, commanding IIIrd 
Army Corps, has been appointed to command the Kiev Military District. 


Orricers’ ELectro-TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—Army Order No. 261 intro- 
duces new regulations for the Officers’ Electro-Technical School at St. 
Petersburg. The school will train officers of engineers and railway troops 
in electrical work; will furnish instructors (non-commissioned officers and 
men) for engineer units, and conduct expe~iments. The total number of 
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officers under training will be 70. The full course will last 20 months, 
irom 14th October to 14th July. The Electro-Technical Company attached 
to the school will consist of 243 non-commissioned officers and men. On 
mobilization this company will form a four-company reserve battalion 
which will furnish drafts for wireless telegraph companies and other 
engineer units. 

OFFICERS’ SCHOOL OF GUNNERY.—New regulations for this school are 
introduced in Army Order 295/1912. The school will be composed of the 
staff, officers’ classes, range, field battery, and horse artillery battery. 
During the summer practices three field artillery brigades, one howitzer 
division, one horse artillery battery and one aeronautical unit will be 
attached to the school. The officers’ class will consist of 144 officers 
(captains and staff captains) from all branches of the artillery. The 
course opens on 5th March. 


THe ImpertaL Nikovas Muivitary AcADEMY.—Army Order 348/1912, 
amends the regulations for the Russian Staff College. The chief altera- 
tions are :—Officers who have twice competed for admittance, or who have 
been removed from any academy for misconduct, may on no account 
compete again. Tactics is now made an obligatory subject for the entrance 
examination, except for officers who enter the survey section. The Com- 
mandant and directing staff must be officers of the General Staff. The 
officers of the Academy squadron will be selected preferably from those who 
have passed through the cranes id 


Raitways.—It is notified officially that the Moscow—Brest—Litovski 
railway will henceforward be known as the Alexandrovski Railway, in 
memory of the Emperor who led the Russian Army to victory in the 
campaign of 1812. 


The Ministry of Ways and Communications is asking for £11,953,125 
for additional rolling stock, of which £6,250 is required for 1913, and 
the remainder for 1915. 


SIAM. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—According to the Press the Siamese Govern- 
ment have placed an order with a German firm for two complete T.K. 
wireless telegraphic land stations, system Telefunken, for Bangkok and 
Singora. Each station will have a range of about 1,000 kilometres over 
sea at day time. The installation is to begin not later than March, 1913. 


SPAIN. 


SPANISH NorTH AFRicA.—A military road is being constructed from 
the River Kert to the River Muluya. Tie werk is being carried on in 
three sections, and about 2,000 Moors are already employed. 

A harbour in the Chafarinas Islands has been completed. There are 
two docks, one of 250 metres, between Isla de Congreso, and Isla de 
Isabel II., and one of 80 metres west of this. 

Two battalions have returned to Valencia from the Riff coast. 

The telegraph service between Ceuta and Tetuan has been opened. 

Rattway StrikzE.—On September 24th a strike took place on the 
Catalonian railway system. The railway men claimed that their salaries 
had not been increased for 50 years, and that the staff was so inade- 
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quately distributed as to keep men in some cases on duty for 16 hours 
a day. Other railway men sympathized with the strikers, and a general 
strike was proclaimed for October 8th. The Government announced that 
order would be maintained under ordinary civil law, and that the railways 
would be worked until the strikers returned to reason. On October 2nd 
a mobilization order was published, calling out all railway men, whether 
strikers or not, belonging to the First Reserve, to the depéts. By the 
mobilization of the First Reserve, 6,000 men became liable to duty, and 
8,000 of the Second Reserve were also warned. If the Territorial Reserve 
had also been called out, more than one-third of the strikers would have 
been affected. As each man reported himself, he was given a red band 
for his arm and he was sent back to his work. The strike leaders issued 
peaceful instructions and the men carried out the mobilization orders. 
At Barcelona and elsewhere a continuous service of trains was maintained, 
and when the Premier convoked the Cortes for the 14th October, and 
announced that certain projects for improving the conditions of railway 
men would be discussed, the strikers in Catalonia gave in and the 
strike ended. The services rendered by the reservists and the army 
during this strike have been so conspicuous that it is said a special 
Railway Battalion will be formed with eight companies and eight reserve 
companies, with headquarters at Barcelona, Saragossa, and other important 
places. 


WirELEss TELEGRAPHY.—The following wireless telegraph stations have 
been established. They are the property of the State :— 

Aranjuez, central station, communicates with all Spanish stations. 

Cadiz, on the coast two and a half miles from the town. 

Teneriffe, Canary Islands, at Santa Cruz, 16 miles from Las Palmas; 
both the two last-named stations have a radius of 1,000 miles. 

Barcelona, at Prat-de-Llobregat, eight miles from the town, connects 
with Coltano (Italy), Marseilles, Balearic Islands, etc. 

Balearic Islands, at Soller. 


UNITED STATES. 
Tue Army BILL. 

The following is a précis of the main features of the Army Bill, 
1912 :— 

SECTION 2. AUXILIARY TO THE ARMY RESERVE.—This section empowers 
the President, when authorized by Congress, to call on discharged soldiers, 
not over 45 years of age, by proclamation, to re-enlist in time of war, 
or when war is imminent. These men are to receive bounties as follows :— 

For each month for the first year of the period which shall have 
elapsed since discharge from the regular army, and the date of re- 
enlistment therein, under the terms of the proclamation, $8; per month 
for the second year of such period, $6; per month for the third year of 
such period, $4; per month for any subsequent year of such period, $2. 
But, no bounty in excess of $300 is to be paid, under the terms of the 
Act. 

ENLISTMENT.—At the expiration of four years’ continuous service 
with the colours, either under a first, or any subsequent enlistment, a 
soldier may be re-enlisted for another period of seven years, in which 
event he is to receive his final discharge from his prior enlistment. 
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After three years’ continuous service with the colours, soldiers may 
apply to be transferred to the army reserve, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of War, but he may not then re-enlist until the expiration of 
seven years to complete his period of enlistment. 


ARMY RESERVE.—To consist of all enlisted men, who, after having 
served not less than four years with the colours, shall receive furloughs, 
without pay or allowances, until expiration of their terms of enlistment. 
A man, however, may apply to serve his whole seven years with the 
colours, without passing into the reserve, subject to good conduct and 
physical fitness. 

If called up by proclamation, the pay of these reservists will be the 
same as serving soldiers. 

Upon reporting for duty and being found fit for service, they are 
to receive $5 per month for each month during which they shall have 
belonged to the reserve, also the cost of transportation, and subsistence 
from their homes to places of joining. 


SECTION 3. CONSOLIDATION.—Section 3 consolidates the offices of 
Quartermaster-General, Commissary-General, and Paymaster-General into 
a single bureau of the War Department, to be known as the “ Quarter- 
master Corps.’’ The chief of this corps, a Major-General, is created by 
the Act, to be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No more Brigadier-Generals are to be appointed in this 
corps. The corps is to be subject? to supervision by the Chief of the 


Staff. 


SECTION 4. REPLACEMENT OF CIVILIANS.—This section provides that 
4,000 civilian employees of the Quartermaster’s Corps, with certain stated 
exceptions, shall be replaced by enlisted men of the corps. 


SECTION 5. GENERAL STaFF Corps.—The General Staff Corps to con- 
sist of the following officers :—Two General Officers (one Chief of Staff), 
four colonels, six lieut.-colonels, 12 majors, 12 captains, or first-lieutenants. 


SecTIon 6. Capets oF UNITED States Mivitary AcaDEMy.—The ser- 
vices of the cadets of the Military or Naval Academy are not to be 
counted in computing for any purpose, the length of service of an officer 
of the-army. 

BURNING OF AN ARSENAL.—The main storehouse and arsenal at Benicia, 
California, has been destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at about 
£750,000. The cause is believed to have been due to spontaneous com- 
bustion. 


ROLE or CavaLtry.—The War Department has considered it necessary 
to issue a statement as to its conception of the réle of cavalry, with a view 
to standardizing the instruction imparted at the Military Academy and 
at the various service schools on the subject of the employment of that 
arm. It would appear to be essential that some such action should have 
been taken, having regard to the opinions which have been recently 
expressed on this question in the service papers and periodicals, which 
have shown an undue tendency to advocate the dismounted réle to cavalry 
to the entire exclusion of any other form of action, and to the consideration, 
which has been generally implied, that the horse can no longer hold its 
place as the first weapon of the cavalry soldier. 
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URUGUAY. 

Army Estimates.—The Budget for 1912-13 has been approved, and 
amounts roughly to £7,500,000. Half of this sum is devoted to adminis- 
trative services and to public works, and of this £ 1,000,000 goes to the 
Ministry of War and Marine. The large proportion voted is due to the 
Government holding the idea that a large standing army is a guarantee 
of internal peace. 

Port Extension.—A Port Extension Works Bill has been presented 
for additional works in the harbour of Montevideo, for which a loan 
of £5,300,000 is required. It is intended to increase the depth of the 
port from 244 feet to 323 feet, and in places to 374 feet, with entrance 
channels to correspond. The wharfage will be doubled, and when the 
works are completed the port is expected to be one of the best in the 
world. 


AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The second Austro-Hungarian marine hydroplane passed its tests at 
Wiener Neustadt on August roth. Carrying, besides the pilot, a naval 
lieutenant as observer, making a total weight of 573 lbs., the hydroplane 
rose to a height of 2,300 feet and remained in the air for more than an 
hour. No details as to the type of machine or engine are available. 


ARGENTINA. 

Aviation ScHooL.—A school of military aviation has been formed for 
the instruction of pilot aviators. The use of seven balloons, together with 
scientific apparatus, gas, instructors, etc., has been offered by the Argen- 
tine Aero Club free of cost, and donations of three aeroplanes from 
private firms, with the services of a pilot instructor, have also been made 
through the club. Selected officers are to undergo a course of military 
aeronautics in accordance with the rules of the ‘‘ International Aeronautical 
Federation,’’ under the direction of the army. 


FRANCE. 


PARACHUTES FOR AEROPLANES.—Experiments have been made by M. 
Mayoux with a parachute attachment for aeroplanes. The parachute is car- 
ried in a tube, and at the required moment is shot out and expanded by a 
charge of compressed air. The experiments, though promising, do not get 
over the danger of a fall from a comparatively low height which does not 
give time enough to ensure the full expansion and operation of the 
parachute. 

STABILISATEUR.—M. Sommer has invented a ‘‘ Stabilisateur ”’ for which 
great things are prophesied. It will be on show at the forthcoming 
exhibition in Paris. 

NATIONAL AEROPLANE FunD.—The national subscription has provided 
for the purchase of an additional 62 aeroplanes, which will bring up the 
total; number bought (or to be bought) before the end of 1912 to 362. 
The subscription will pay for a further 54 planes as soon as next year’s 
Budget is voted. 
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The Chefs of the three Groupes Aeronautiques will meet twice a year, 
and will decide on the number and types of aeroplanes to be bought in 
the following six months. 


’ 


ArrsHIps.—The airship ‘‘ Dupuy De Lome”? is reported to have made 
a 193 hours’ flight of 500 miles from La Motte Breuil, via Compiégne, 
Beauvais, Dieppe, Tréport, Amiens, Abbeville, Soissons, La Motte Breuil. 


ArrsHip SHEDS.—Hangars for two airships are being constructed at 
Maubeuge, which place will probably be made a Centre D’Aeronautique. 


GERMANY. 
Dirigibles. 

Tue Navar Arrsuip “ L. I.’’—After her reliability trial flight October 
13th-14th, from Friedrichshafen to Johannisthal, with crew and passengers 
numbering 21, a distance of 800 miles as the crow flies, which was 
accomplished in 30 hours, the airship has been taken over by the Govern- 
ment. On October 21st she was injured in her shed, but the damage is 
only temporary. She is 525 feet long and 50 feet broad, with a cubic 
capacity of 776,600 cublic feet. There are 18 gas chambers, and the ship 
has three Mabach motors of 170 h.p. each. 

It is stated in the press that two further airships are to be ordered 
for the Navy, and sheds built at Kiel, Hamburg, Brunsbiittel and Emden. 


AccIDENTs To ‘‘ M ”’ Diricistes.—The ‘‘ M 3” was totally destroyed 
by fire on October roth at Tegel. “M 1” and ‘‘M 2” were more or 
less seriously damaged by the same fire. 

ZEPPELIN AIRSHIPS.—Negotiations are said to be in progress for another 
airship of the Zeppelin type, to be numbered ‘‘ Z 4.” 

‘*Z 2.”°—The damage done to ‘Z 2”’ at the end of August will be 
repaired, it is said, by the beginning of next year. 

Macuine-Guns on Arrsuips.—‘‘ P III.,”’ at K6nigsberg, is said to 
carry two machine-guns as well as tubes for launching bombs. ‘* Z III.” 
carries one machine-gun. 

Tue ‘‘P III.’—This airship recently accomplished a flight from 
Bresdorf, near Berlin, to K6nigsberg, a distance of 350 miles, at an 
average speed of 50 miles an hour. 

ProposeD AERIAL PostaL SERvICE.—Negotiations were undertaken 
with the idea of instituting an aerial postal service between Warnemunde 
in Germany, and Gjedser in Denmark, during the winter months. The 
proposal, however, seems to have fallen through on the grounds of 
expense. 

Fue For AirsHips.—Experiments have been carried out with ‘‘ Ben- 
zole’’ for airship engines in place of petrol. Benzole only requires one- 
third gas to two-thirds air for working, so that the radius of action for a 
given weight of fuel is greatly increased by its use. There is a large 
supply in Germany as benzole is a by-product in the manufacture of 
aniline. 

Aviation. 

Fiyinc Troops anD Recruits.—For the first time recruits were posted 
this year direct to flying troops, not as aviators, but as mechanics. 

NUMBER OF PiLots.—The estimated number of airmen in Germany in 
possession of certificates is put at 350, of whom about 100 are officers. 
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Boms Droppinc.—Competitions in dropping bombs from aeroplanes 
continue to be carried out, though not with entire success. The usual 
conditions are as follows :—The projectile must be not less than 11 Ibs. in 
weight, and the height from which it is dropped not less than 1,640 feet. 
The target is a circle on the ground of 328 feet in diameter. 


HOLLAND. 


AviATION.—The Dutch aviator and inventor, A. H. G. Fokker, who 
has been flying at Johannisthal for some months past, has received orders 
from the Russian and Brazilian Governments for monoplanes of his 
design. A company is being raised for the construction of these machines. 
The factory will be at Johannisthal, Berlin, and there will be an agency 
at St. Petersburg. Fokker means to visit Hendon shortly. 

A hydro-aeroplane school is being established at Scheveningen under 
Messrs. Monnier, Harper and Hurlin. 


RUSSIA. 


AviaTIon.—The work of forming a section of the General Staff to 
deal with military aviation, transferred from the engineer branch, has 
been completed. ‘The section, whose chief is Major-General Shishkovich, 
is divided into two branches, the first dealing with training, the second with 
technical questions. A project for re-organizing the whole of the military 
aviation institutions in Russia is under consideration. 

Eight aeroplanes took part in the Warsaw manceuvres. 


Fiyinc ScHoot.—A class of 37 officers (including five from the Navy 
and one Bulgarian) passed out of the Flying School at the commencement 
of the month, 25 being graduated as first class, 12 as second class. All 
receive a distinctive badge worn on the breast, and those graduated as 
first class a grant of six months’ pay. All these officers will serve in 
flying units. 

Courses have been opened at the St. Petersburg Polytechnic Institute 
for the instruction of officer-pilots in aeroplane construction. Each military 
district has sent one officer. 


ARMY AEROPLANE COMPETITION.—The military aeroplane competition, 
which commenced on September 3rd, was concluded on October 13th. It 
was open only to machines of Russian construction. Ten machines were 
entered, one of which failed to put in an appearance, three completed the 
tests, two fulfilled more than half the tests, one only commenced its trials, 
and three never even commenced. The three prizes were allotted as 
follows :—First prize, £3,158, Sikorski biplane (100 h.p. Argus motor) ; 
second prize, £1,579, Dux biplane (Farman type, 70 h.p. Gnome motor) ; 
third prize, £1,053, Dux monoplane (Nieuport type, 70 h.p. Gnome motor). 
The last-named was the only aeroplane which went through the trials 
without repairs. The tests appear to have been very similar to those of the 
recent competition on Salisbury Plain. 


SWEDEN. 

TRAINING OF OrFIceRs.—A Swedish Army Order authorizes the train- 
ing of one officer from each division of the Army and one each from Boden 
and Gothland at the Flying School at Malmstatt. Officers recommended 
must have at least three years’ service and be not more than 36 years of 


age. 








THE WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


(Continued from September JourRNAL, page 1318). 


Operations in July and August. 


ACTION NEAR MisuratTa.—In July, large numbers of the Turco-Arabs 
had collected near Gheran, four-and-a-half. miles west of Misurata, and 
were raiding the inhabitants of the oasis. General Fara was entrusted 
with the duty of clearing the Gheran oasis; the troops under his com- 
mand, consisting of four battalions, one company Askaris, one squadron, 
and three batteries mountain artillery, left Misurata at four a.m. on the 
2oth July and encountered the enemy at six a.m. The Arabs were driven 
out of the Misurata oasis and retired to that of Gheran. The Italians 
were about to return to camp, when they were suddenly fired upon from 
some houses and enclosures in the Misurata oasis; the Askaris were sur- 
rounded and had to be extricated by bayonet charges by two Italian 
battalions. At 12 noon the column,reached the camp near Misurata, 
having lost 19 killed and 37 wounded. The weather was very hot (116 
degrees in the shade). 


OccuPaATION OF ZuUARA.—The occupation of Zuara by the Italians on 
the 5th August completed the conquest of the coast line between Tripoli 
and the Tunisian frontier. Some little time beforehand troops had been 
embarked in transports at Syracuse and Augusta. The expeditionary 
force consisted of the 8th Alpini from Udine, and one battalion 3rd 
Alpini, two battalions 34th Regiment, and the 57th Regiment from Rhodes. 
In addition, the 11th Regiment Infantry from Forli and the 84th Regi- 
ment and two squadrons of Guides from Tripoli had been sent to Ferua 
(Forwa). General Tassoni was in command. 


The force was escorted by the Naval Division of Admiral Borea Ricci. 
He began the disembarkation just east of Zuara during the night of the 
4th-5th, and by 9 a.m. on the 5th the whole force was on shore. 


Meanwhile General Garioni, after leaving garrisons at Ferua, Sidi 
Said, and Sidi Ali, advanced along the coast in two columns. The left 
column was made up of the 6oth Regiment, and two battalions Granatieri, 
and the right column of the 11th Bersaglieri, one battalion 9th Bersag- 
lieri and the 11th Infantry. The reserve was formed of two squadrons 
of Guides, the 6th and 7th Erithrean Battalions, five batteries, and one 
company engineers. General Garioni marched at 9 a.m. on the sth. 
Food, water, ammunition, and medical stores, placed in native vessels, 
were towed by steam tugs and followed the troops close to the shore. 


Meanwhile, on the 4th August, General Ragni had sent out General 
de Chaurand’s division from Tripoli to Fonduk-el-Tokar, while the cavalry 
brigade was ordered to Gargaresch; these troops demonstrated against the 
Arabs near Tripoli on the 4th and again on the 5th. The whole arrange- 
ments were completely successful, the troops of General Garioni and 
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General Tassoni met near Zuara after very slight opposition, and the 
enemy retired to Regdalin. The ease and rapidity with which the troops 
were concentrated in secrecy from such places as Rhodes, and Udine, were 
marked features of the operations. The positions since occupied by the 
Italians command Regdalin, the important caravan centre from which 
roads lead on the one hand to Tunis and on the other to the Turkish head- 
quarters at Aziziah. 


TurKIsH MiLitary Measures.—In the Smyrna Field Force, a large 
proportion of the Redif battalions were sent home. 

From the Dardanelles Field Force, the Ismid Redif Division were 
despatched either to Albania or the Bulgarian frontier. 


The 11th (Dedeagach) Division was sent to Albania and some batta- 
lions of the 12th (Gumuljina) Division were sent to Dedeagach in replace- 
ment. 

The 1st (Constantinople) and 21st (Yakova) Divisions were sent to 
the Montenegrin frontier. 

As a result of the concentrations at Smyrna, the Dardanelles, in 
Albania and on the Montenegrin frontier, only a small proportion of the 
24 Turkish Nizam European Divisions remained at the end of August in 
their original garrisons. 


Events in September. 


Iraty.—As mentioned in the JouRNAL for September, General Caneva 
returned to Italy, and handed over his command. Two independent 
commands were created in Libya, General Ragni assuming the chief 
command in Tripoli, and General Briccola the chief command in Cyren- 
aica, with headquarters at Benghasi. It is also stated that General 
d’Ameglio was to receive command of the division at Benghasi. Generals 
Garioni and Lequio had left Tripoli for Italy on short leave of absence. 
General Rissoli replaced General Trombi at Derna, and large reinforce- 
ments of troops were sent there from other places in Libya. 


Lieut.-General Caneva since has been promoted to the rank of 
‘‘General ’’ in the Italian Army. This is the highest rank an officer can 
attain, and corresponds with the rank of Field-Marshal. 


Capture or Captain Mo1izo.—The Italian aviator, Captain Moizo, 
left Zuara in his aeroplane on the 12th September in the direction of Tripoli, 
in order to reconnoitre the enemy’s positions between Zavia and Zanzur. 
The day having passed without his return, search was anxiously, but 
fruitlessly, made for him, by land, sea, and air. At night, however, some 
friendly natives brought word that a mishap to the motor of the aeroplane 
compelled Captain Moizo to descend in the Zanzur region, occupied by 
the enemy. He was immediately surrounded by hostile natives, who, 
without violence to himself or injury to his machine, conducted him to 
the Turkish headquarters at Aziziah, where he was perfectly well treated, 
according to the telegram he sent to the Italian Government. 

The Turkish Commander-in-Chief ordered the aeroplane to be broken 
up, in order to bring it to headquarters, Captain Moizo having resolutely 
refused to dismantle it. Captain Moizo has rendered valuable service to 
the army, by the numberless flights he has accomplished in Tripolitana. 


Aeroplane sheds were built at Patmos, Kos, Stampalia and Rhodes. 
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CasuaLty List.—The 3rd official casualty list has been published in 
the Italian Press of September 8th. The following is a summary :— 

Officers and men killed (missing officers and men are not included) : 
List published 2nd March, 1912, 33 officers, 398 other ranks; list pub- 
lished 11th May, 1912, 20 officers, 151 other ranks; list published 8th 
September, 1912, 13 officers, 234 other ranks. Total 66 officers, 783 
other ranks. 


CommunicaTions.—The railway from Tripoli to Zanzur has been 
opened for traffic. 


Derna.—General Rissoli had occupied some heights called Kasr Leben, 
which commanded the town of Derna. He pushed forward one brigade 
under General Capello which, supported by the artillery of the fortifica- 
tions, demonstrated to the west of the Derna stream, while at the same 
time he sent two brigades under Generals Del Bueno and Salsa against 
the Kasr Leben and Casa Aronne Hills. These brigades met with 
practically no opposition, and had entrenched themselves by the evening. 
General Capello, who withdrew to Derna, had suffered some slight losses, 
all of which probably occurred during his retirement. 

On September 17th, at 4.30 a.m., the Turco-Arabs attacked the two 
brigades at Kasr Leben and Casa Aronne, advancing in great strength, 
and at the same time endeavouring to move up the various ravines of 
the Derna stream so as to cut off the Italians from Fort Peimonte and 
Derna. The Italians ee up the Derna valley, and by 8 a.m. 
the Turco-Arabs had been driven back. 


The Italians lost 61 killed and 113 wounded, and 1,134 Turco-Arab 
bodies were found and buried. 


SEcOND BaTTLe oF ZANzuR.—-On the 19th September General Ragni 
assembled a force for the occupation of Zanzur (see map in September 
JOURNAL, page 1320). The composition of the force was as follows :— 


General Salazar’s Brigade: Two battalions 82nd Regiment, and two 
of the 84th, assembled at Sidi Abdul Gelil. 

General Tommasoni’s Brigade: Two battalions 52nd Regiment, and 
two of the 93rd; one battalion 18th Regiment, and one of the 23rd; and three 
batteries mountain artillery, assembled at the Engineer Blockhouse on the 
Zanzur-Gargaresch Road. 

General Carpinetto’s Brigade: Two squadrons Lodi Regiment, and 
four of the Florence Lancers; 2nd and 6th Erithrean Battalions; 11th 
Bersaglieri, from Ferua; one section Native Artillery (Erithrean) ; the local 
Native Battalion from Tripoli; and three field batteries, assembled at the 
green hill between Sidi Abdul Delil and Gargaresch. 

General Maggiotto’s Brigade: Two batialions goth Regiment, and 
two of the 6th, and one company Custom House Guards. 

Total force approximately : six squadrons, 19 battalions, and 36 guns. 


, 


The following ships of the Navy were also employed :—‘ Etna,’ 
‘* Partenope,’’ ‘‘ Solunto,’’ ‘‘ Albatross.” 

Two of the ships demonstrated opposite Gedeim, between Zanzur and 
Zavia, whilst the remainder bombarded the hostile trenches in the Zanzur 
Oasis. 

At 5.30 a.m. the artillery opened fire. At 6.30 a.m. General Ragni 
met General de Chaurand at the Gheran Blockhouse, and the latter with 
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his staff went to the eastern end of the Zanzur Oasis, where General 
Tommasoni’s Brigade was advancing, protected on the right flank by 
the two squadrons of Lodi cavalry. General Salazar’s Brigade, with two 
mountain batteries, moved along the coast westward, and outflanked with- 
out much difficulty the Turco-Arab position at Sidi Belhat, which was 
captured at 8.30 a.m. General Tommasoni’s Brigade on the left had the 
18th, 23rd and 52nd Regiments in advance, with the 93rd Regiment, 2nd 
Battalion Askaris, and a mountain battery in the second line, and was 
directed against the hill called ‘‘ 39 Hectometer.”’ 


The general line of advance of this column was towards the south- 
east, but about 12 noon a strong hostile column coming from the direction 
of Suani Ben Adam was reported both by captive balloon above Gheran 
and by the aviator Novellis. This column, which was believed to be com- 
manded by Nesciat Bey, attacked the Italians with great violence, and 
fighting became general all along the line. At one moment the Turco- 
Arabs reached a mountain battery, and hand to hand fighting took place 
about the guns, when a battalion of the 93rd Infantry and the 2nd Erith- 
rean Battalion came on the scene and drove off the attackers with repeated 
bayonet charges. All the reserves were brought up in the course of the 
afternoon, and by sunset the Turco-Arabs were in full retreat. The Italians 
bivouacked and entrenched themselves on the heights they had won. 


The Italians lost: Officers: killed 28, wounded 26; men: killed 180, 
wounded 230, missing 40; the Turco-Arabs are said to have had over 
2,000 killed. The official Italian Agencia Stefani states that 8,700 Turco- 
Arabs were fighting at Zanzur in the first instance, and that 2,000 more 
arrived at 8 a.m., and about 4,000 at midday from Suani Ben Adam and 
Fonduk Ben Gaschir. Each man carried from 50 to 100 rounds, and each 
detachment was followed by 20 camels loaded with ammunition. 


OccupaTION OF BomBa.—Bomba was occupied without resistance by 
the 48th Regiment and two or more batteries of 149 mm. guns. 


Events in October. 


DERNA.—Some operations on the western side of the Derna defences 
were carried out by two brigades of infantry under Major-Generals Salsa 
and Cappello, with several mountain batteries, the whole under the 
direction of General Reisoli. On 7th October, Salsa’s Brigade, consisting 
of six battalions of Alpini, marched along the coast to the mouth of the 
Bu Msafer, and then wheeled inland along its left bank ; General Cappello’s 
Brigade advancing in a south-westerly direction from the Derna defences, 
while a battalion and a battery posted on the right bank of the Uadi 
Derna protected the left flank of the advance. No opposition was en- 
countered until General Salsa’s Brigade had reached the head of the 
Bu Msafer ravine, where the Turco-Arabs attacked in some numbers, 
but not with their usual determination. At about 4.30 p.m. four Turkish 
guns were brought into action at a range of between 4,000 and 5,000 metres, 
but were soon overpowered by the Italian artillery, and soon after the 
Turco-Arabs retired, leaving the Italians in possession of the plateau of 
Sidi Abdallah and the high ground south of Haig Giaraba. The Italians 
lost four killed and 59 wounded. With the exception of 30 prisoners taken 
by the Alpini, the losses of the Turco-Arabs are not known. 

On the roth October, General Salsa, operating on the left bank of the 
Bu Msafer, again attacked the Turco-Arabs, inflicting severe losses on 
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them and gaining more ground. The Italian casualties were 12 killed 
and 83 wounded. No details of the affair had been published at the end 
of October. 

The occupation of the table-land of Sidi Abdallah was of great import- 
ance to the Italians for two reasons. In the first place its possession by 
the Turco-Arabs enabled them to bring an oblique, if not enfilade, fire 
on the Italian works of the western section, and in the second place it 
connects the heads of the two almost impassable ravines of Bu Msafer 
and Haig Giaraba, and thus closes the only gap by which the enemy 
could hope to penetrate the Italian lines. Similarly the possession of the 
high ground west and south of Casa Aronne, connecting as it does the 
heads of the Uadi Bent and Haig Bu Rues, closed the only door to the 
eastern defences. 


State of the Italian Army at the end of October. 

The men (15,000) of the first category of the 1890 class, on furlough, 
and those (25,000) of the same category of the 1887 class, belonging to the 
artillery, engineers, supply and medical units, were recalled to the colours 
from the 7th October. This was necessary to provide drafts for Libya, 
as the men of the 1892 class were not available. 


EXPENSES OF THE [TALIAN-TuRCO War.—The amount voted for the war 
in Libya up to the end of 1911 was 44,600,000. 

A summary of the individual Royal Decrees shows the following 
sums allotted in 1912 up to the end off August. 








Army. Navy. 
& 4 
January 18th es x. as ia 800,000 
February 15th Sh oul aati Kes 800,000 600,000 
March 3rd ie ne er fis 800,000 
March 17th wise - _ is 400,000 
March 2ist os sig ee a 280,000 
March 31st fp ~ i - 400,000 
April 14th ee vp ne ... 1,120,000 280,000 
May 2nd ee sy as yi 800,000 280,000 
May 26th oe is a a 720,000 
June 6th ee ee ae ie 800,000 280,000 
July 8th ne ” sx 7 600,000 
July 18th - ~ x: sis 800,000 280,000 
August 5th eo oe bi ... 1,200,000 280,000 
Total id eo 1. 9,240,000 2,280,000 
£11,520,000. 


A rough calculation of the time between September 25th, 1911, and 
August 31st, 1912, and of the amounts expended shows that the daily 
cost of the war may be taken at about £47,250, and the total cost has been 
416,120,000. 

Peace Between Italy and Turkey. 


Peace negotiations at Ouchy proceeded satisfactorily till about October 
12th, when hitches unexpectedly occurred. 

Reshid Pasha, who left Switzerland and arrived in Constantinople on 
October 8th, was clearly informed that the Italian Government had made 
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its final proposals; on October 12th these were apparently refused by the 
Ottoman Government, and Turkey proposed that Italy should immediately 
withdraw her troops from the Aegean Islands while Turkey should post- 
pone the departure of her regulars from Libya until the Ottoman Parliament 
had had an opportunity of discussing the terms of peace. 


The Italian Government definitely refused to discuss the conditions 
of the treaty any further, and negotiations were to be broken off at 
midnight on October 15th-16th. Italy immediately made preparations for 
naval action in the Aegean, and the First Naval Squadron was got ready 
to leave Spezia. The determination of the Italian Prime Minister, sup- 
ported by the united opinion of the country produced the desired effect, 
and the peace preliminaries were signed at 6 p.m. on October 15th at 
Ouchy. On October 16th the Sultan of Turkey published a Firman, 
granting full autonomy to the inhabitants of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, appoint- 
ing certain high officials to watch over the interests of the Mussulman 
religion, and stating that an amnesty would be granted to the inhabitants 
of the Aegean Islands, and that administrative and judicial reforms would 
be carried out there. 


On October 17th the Italian Government published a Royal Decree 
citing the annexation over Libya, and granting :— 


(1) Amnesty to the combatants. (2) Liberty for the Mussulman 
religion, and the nomination of a Cadi. (3) The Cadi to protect the rights 
of Ottoman subjects in Libya. (4) The civil administration to be by com- 
mission, including native notables. 


On October 18th the formal terms of peace between Italy and Turkey 
were signed at 3.45 a.m. The principal articles of the treaty are said to 
be :— 

(1) Cessation of hostilities. (2) Evacuation of Libya and of the Aegean 
Islands respectively. (3) Immediate exchange of prisoners. (4) Amnesty both 
in Libya and in the Aegean. (5) Treaties in force before the war to come 
into operation again. (6) Commercial treaty between the two countries. 
C9) sass 2.23 Cee (9) Italian subjects formerly employed by the Ottoman 
Government to be reinstated. (10) Italy to guarantee the annual interest 
on that part of the Ottoman debt received on the revenues of Libya, 
to recognize that this sum on a four per cent. basis cannot be less than 
£80,000, and to pay over on demand the corresponding capitalized sum. 

Between October 18th and 23rd Great Britain, Austria, Russia, Ger- 
many and France have recognized officially the Italian sovereignty over 
Libya. 











Berna from the Worth East 
Distant 3 miles 

















THE WAR IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


(Continued from the October JouRNAL, page 1491). 





A.—THE PRELIMINARIES: General; Bulgaria; Greece; Servia; Monte- 
negro; Turkey. B.—WAR ORGANIZATION: Bulgaria; Greece ; Servia ; Monte- 
negro; Turkey. C.—NARRATIVE OF OPERATIONS: Bulgarian Armies; Greek 
Armies ; Servian Armies; Montenegrin Armies. Maps, pp. 1625, 1626, 1632. 


Events have proceeded so rapidly during the last four weeks, and 
so little reliable information is available, that it is only possible to give 
here an outline of the chief events. A more detailed narrative will be 
given in later numbers of the JouRNAL. 


(A). THE PRELIMINARIES. 


GENERAL.—Attempts at mediation were continued by the great Powers 
till the last moment. On the’ 13th October the Balkan States replied 
to the Austro-Russian note of the 8th October that, in view of past experi- 
ence, definite guarantees for reform were indispensable, and that they 
must therefore deal directly with thd Porte. On the same day they 
presented an identical note to Turkey, demanding the creation of 
autonomous provinces in Macedonia, on the lines of Article 23 of the 
Berlin Treaty, under supervision of the Powers and of the Balkan States; 
and, in addition, the demobilization of the Turkish Army. On the 14th 
a Cretan deputation was admitted to the Greek Chamber, a step which 
Turkey regarded as an act of war. On the 15th peace was signed 
between Turkey and Italy; on the 16th the Porte recalled its Ministers 
from Athens, Belgrade, and Sofia, and announced that further negotiations 
with the Balkan League were incompatible with its dignity. Some 
attempt is said to have been made to detach Greece from the League. 
On the 17th Turkey declared war on Bulgaria and Servia, but not on 
Greece; Greece, however, declared war on the same evening.! Declara- 
tions of neutrality were made by all the great Powers. 


BuLcaria.—The Sobranye met in extraordinary session from the sth 
till the 7th, and sanctioned the proclamation of martial law, besides an 
expenditure of £2,000,000. On October 2nd, the Bulgarian Government 
suspended all railway traffic with Turkey; trains from Western Europe’ 
were stopped at Sofla. 


The people responded enthusiastically to the call for mobilization, 
and many persons legally exempted joined the colours. A sum of 500 fr. 
was allowed to each reservist. Steps were taken to enrol the Mace- 
donian immigrants; it was reported that 13 large and 50 smaller bands 
would be organized for action in Macedonia, and that a legion of 30,000 
Macedonian volunteers would also be formed. Mobilization was said to 





1 This is the general version in the British Press; but Questions 
Diplomatiques et Coloniales states that the three Balkan States declared 
war simultaneously, and that Turkey replied by a declaration of war. 
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have been completed in six days, i.e., by the 6th October. The strain 
on the railway system had been very great for two and a half days, but 
disorganization was prevented by the general good will of the public 
and reservists. On the 8th October concentration towards the frontier 
by road and rail had commenced; not more than eight troop trains a 
day could, it is said, be forwarded on the railways. Concentration was 
expected to occupy 14 days, but actually it took less time. 


GrREECE.—In consequence of the detention of some 150 Greek ships 
in Turkish ports, a protest was made by the Greek Minister on the 2nd 
October, and was supported by the Powers for whom the cargoes were 
destined. 

On October 2nd it was announced that four destroyers under con- 
struction for the Argentine Navy at Messrs. Cammell, Laird & Co.’s yard 
had been purchased by Greece, with the consent of the Argentine 
Government. These four vessels are the ‘‘ Sante Fé,’’ ‘San Luis,” 
‘“ Santiago,’’ and ‘‘ Tacuma,”’ and have a displacement of 980 tons, and a 
speed of about 32 knots. They were ready for sea on the 3rd, and left 
the Mersey on the afternoon of the 4th. 

The Greeks were also said to have purchased the cruiser ‘‘ Hao-Chao,”’ 
building at Elswick for the Chinese Government; the vessel was not, 
however, completed when war broke out, and the purchase appears to 
have been abandoned. 

During the first week of October some 25,000 tons of coal were 
despatched from Cardiff for the Greek Navy. It is stated that in the 
event of war the fleet would operate in two divisions, one in the Aegean 
and one in the Gulf of Arta, under Captains Condouriotis and Damianos 
respectively. 

The concentration appears to have been smoothly carried out; the 
Daily Telegraph correspondent reported that on the 13th October the 
mobilization of ten-year classes was complete, and that 130,000 men 
were concentrated on the frontiers. Some fighting between Greek bands 
and Turkish troops was reported from Epirus. 


Servia.—-As in Bulgaria, the call for mobilization was received with 
enthusiasm, and 15,000 volunteers are said to have been formed from 
men legally exempt from service. According to Press reports, the concen- 
tration was somewhat delayed by scarcity of horses and trucks. The 
troops in camp were said to be suffering considerable hardships, especi- 
ally the town dwellers, from want of tents, and from flooding of the 
camping grounds. Some shortage of supplies for men and animals had 
also been felt. 

In a proclamation to his people King Peter declared the necessity 
of restoring freedom and tranquility in the valleys of the Lab, the Har, 
the Drin, and the Vardar. 


MonTENEGRO.—In this country, the mobilization of the army, organ- 
ized as it is on a tribal basis, and destitute of elaborate supply, medical 
and railway services, is a simple and easy operation. The army is 
organized, not only on a territorial, but on a tribal basis; the population 
is always armed, and the distances to be covered to mobilization and 
concentration centres are small. The Montenegrin Army moved on the 
8th day, and units may therefore be assumed to have been mobilized 


on the fourth day. 
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Turkey.—After a conference of Ministers, held on the 1st October, it 
was decided to order a general mobilization of the army, and to detain 
all Greek vessels in Ottoman ports, on the ground that they might be 
required for the transport of troops. Simultaneously all Ottoman shipping 
was ordered to hold itself at the disposal of the Government. It was 
further decided to refuse the Servian demand for the release of the 
impounded ammunition. 

Public feeling in Turkey was strongly in favour of war, and confident 
of success. The Committee of Union and Progress declared its intention 
of supporting the Government, and called all parties to unite against 
the common enemy. The declaration of war by Montenegro on the 8th 
October added to the warlike enthusiasm. 

An Imperial proclamation issued on the 12th enjoined the Turkish 
commanders to prevent the enemy from treading an inch of Turkish 
soil. This was understood as foreshadowing a general offensive. 

On the same date a decree was issued for the mobilization of the 
whole of the Turkish Fleet. About the 17th October Turkish warships 
were reported off the Bulgarian coast. 


(B). WAR ORGANIZATION. 
Bulgaria. 


The secret of the Bulgarian’ order of battle’? has not yet been 
penetrated. According to the correspondent of the Austrian Reichpost, 
it appears that, at the outbreak of war, five groups were organized :— 

(a). The First Army. General Kutincheff, concentrated at first in 
the south-west of Bulgaria, and afterwards transported by rail through 
Sofia and Philippopolis to near Yamboli. 

(b). The Second Army. General Ivanoff, consisting of two divisions 
(say 50,000), in the Maritza Valley. 

(c). The Third Army. General Dimitrieff, in the Tunja Valley, and 
to east of it. 

(d). The 2nd Division, which operated from the Maritza Valley, 
towards Timrush, and afterwards joined the Second Army. 

(e). The 7th Division, which crossed the Rhodope mountains into 
Macedonia. 

The Second and Third Armies were destined to act against Adrianople 
and Kirk Kilissa respectively; the First Army was generally reported to 
be operating, partly in the Struma Valley, and partly in conjunction 
with the Servian Second Army on the road Kustendil—Uskub. This 
information was apparently false, and designed to mislead the enemy. 
Actually, the First Army joined the armies invading Thrace. 

At the time of writing it appears doubtful if any Bulgarian con- 
tingent accompanied the Second Servian Army. The force which operated 
in the Struma Valley may, perhaps, have been the 7th Division. 


Greece. 


At least six (and possibly eight) divisions appear to have been organized. 
This was perhaps accomplished by each of the four regular divisions 
forming a reserve division on mobilization. The normal strength was 
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augmented by large numbers of volunteers from Crete and the Aegean 
Islands. 

Two armies were constituted :— 

(1). The Main or Eastern Army, under the Crown Prince, with 
General Danglis as Chief of the Staff, consisting of five divisions (60 
battalions) based on Larissa. Its object was to defeat the Turkish Army 
opposed to it and join hands with the Servians for an attack on Salonica. 

(2). A Western Army, of one or two divisions, under General 
Sapundzakis, based, it is said, on Patras; its object was to neutralize 
the Turkish forces in Epirus and capture Preveza. 


Servia. 


The Servian ‘‘ order of battle’’ has also been kept very secret. Four 
armies are said to have been organized :— 


The First Army, under the Crown Prince, with whom was General 
Putnik, formerly War Minister, on the main Nish—Uskub road. 

The Second or Eastern Army. General Stephanovitch, on the Kustendil 
—Uskub road. This army was said to include part of the Bulgarian 
Second Army, but this point is uncertain. (See Bulgaria). 

Third Army. General Jankovitch, on the Kursumlje—Prizrend road. 

The above three armies are said to have included all the Servian 
first and second line troops. 

Fourth Army. General Zikhovitch, on the Rashka—Novi Bazar road, 
with smaller detachments on the extreme right at Ivanjica and Uvice. 

The object of the first two armies was to converge on the Turkish 
Western Army at Uskub; the Third Army was, apparently, to safeguard 
the right flank of the movement, get touch with the Montenegrins, and 
occupy the Kachanik Pass; while the Fourth Army was to neutralize the 
hostile elements in the north of the Sanjak. 


Montenegro. 


The Montenegrin forces were organized in three armies, corresponding 
to divisional districts, viz. :— 

(1). Main or Central Army. Prince Danilo, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 
8th Brigades. (2nd and 3rd Divisional Districts). Total 14,000 men, 
with 20 mountain guns. 

(2). Southern Army. General Martinovitch, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
Brigades. (1st Divisional District). Total, 8,000 men, with heavy 
artillery. 

(3). Northern Army. General Vukovitch, 9th, 1oth and 11th Brigades. 
(4th Divisional District). Total, 9,000 men, with 12 or 16 mountain guns; 
this army was augmented by some 6,000 insurgents. 

The Central and Southern Armies were destined to advance north 
and south of Lake Scutari respectively, against the town of Scutari. The 
Northern Army was to capture Berane, and advance into the Sanjak to 
join hands with the Servians. 


Turkey. 


The mobilization of the Turkish Army was decreed on the ist 
October. It was reported that three principal armies were being formed, 
viz. i— 
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(1). An Eastern Main Army in Thrace, consisting of the Ist, IInd, 
IlIrd, and IVth Army Corps (less the 11th Dedeagach Division, which 
had gone to Albania in August), making 11 Nizam Divisions and four 
Rifle Battalions; to these must be added an unknown number of European 
and Asiatic Redif Divisions, making a total strength, at the outbreak of 
war, variously estimated at 170,000 to 200,000. 

This force, which was commanded by Abdullah Pacha, was based 
on Constantinople, Eregli and Rodosto, and was concentrated in the 
area Dimotika, Eski Baba, Kirk Kilissa, Adrianople. The two latter 
places were strengthened during the period of concentration by semi- 
permanent works, garrisoned and provisioned for a siege. It appears 
to have been the Turkish plan to complete the concentration on the 
line of the railway, confident that the two fortresses would delay the 
Bulgarian advance and create opportunities for an offensive. The Turks 
were apparently convinced that the chief attack would be made against 
Adrianople. 

(2). A Western or Vardar Army, said to consist of the Vth, VIth, 
and VIIth Army Corps, and an unknown number of Redif Divisions, 
with headquarters at Uskub. 

This force, which is believed to have been under Zekki Pacha, is 
said to have numbered 100,000, but this seems to have been an exaggera- 
tion. Its base must be considered as Salonica. 

A part of this army, besides numerous Albanian auxiliaries, was, 
at the outbreak of the war, north ‘of the Kachanik Pass, in the Sanjak 
of Novi Bazar. Part of the 24th Division, reinforced by some Redif 
battalions under Essad Pacha was at Scutari. Another portion of the 
army, or perhaps an independent group, was concentrated about Serres. 
The main portion of the Western Army was in the plain of Uskub, with 
detachments pushed up towards Vranya, Ristovatz, and Kustendil. 

It is said that the réle of this army was to remain, at first on the 
defensive, acting on interior lines against the invading columns advancing 
from Vranya and Kustendil; and afterwards, to take the offensive 
towards Sofia. The troops in the Sanjak were, perhaps, designed to 
descend the Ibar and other valleys and raid the Servian communications. 
The detachment at Serres was to keep touch between the Eastern and 
Western Armies, and oppose a Bulgarian advance by the Struma and Mesta 
Valleys against the Salonica—Constantinople railway. 

(3). A Southern Army said to consist of the 22nd Kochana Division, 
the 23rd Yanina Division, and the 6th Konia Redif Division. The latter 
only reached Verria by rail on the zoth October. This force, said to 
number 40,000, was commanded by Hahsan Tassin Pacha, whose head- 
quarters were at Diskata. The bulk of his troops were kept back near 
Kochana owing to difficulties of supply; some. advanced posts were at 
Elassona. About 4,500 troops were in Epirus. 

It is generally agreed that the Turkish concentration was seriously 
delayed by the inability to transport troops by sea from Smyrna and Syria 
to Salonica, and that the total forces available when war broke out were 


—no doubt purposely—exaggerated. 


(C). NARRATIVE OF OPERATIONS. 


ALLIES: STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS.—As mentioned in last month’s 
notes, Turkey in Europe is divided into an eastern and western theatre 
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of war, connected by a narrow central strip between the Rhodope moun- 
tains and the sea. The operations in the eastern theatre were of decisive im- 
portance, owing to the position of Constantinople; but the geographical 
situation and the political interests of the Allies indicated the western 
theatre for the development of their chief strength, at the outset of the war. 
It seems, therefore, to have been arranged that Servia and Greece should, 
at first, operate with the greater part of their forces against the weaker 
Turkish armies in Macedonia, but that, as soon as a decision had been 
obtained in this region, they should co-operate with the Bulgarians in 
the eastern theatre of war. 


Operations of the Bulgarian Armies. 


The first fighting took place near the Jumaa-i-Balaa Pass; the 
Bulgarian Rhodope army crossed into the Struma valley, and by the 19th 
had reached the Krasna defile, while a detachment had occupied the head 
of the adjoining Mesta Valley. Drama was occupied on the 26th October. 

It appears to have been General Savoff’s intention to make the Yamboli 
—Kirk Kilissa—Viza road the main axis of his advance, but to lead the 
Turks to believe that his masses were moving against Adrianople by the 
Maritza Valley road. The advance seems, according to the Austrian 
Reichspost war correspondent, to have taken place somewhat as follows :— 

On the right the Second Army (Ivanoff) advanced from Simenli 
against Adrianople; the 2nd Division, after pushing detachments over 
the Rhodope range to Timrush and Kirjali, descended the Arda Valley 
against the west front of Adrianople. The Third Army (Dimitrieff), 
according to some accounts, descended the Tunja Valley to the frontier, 
and then moved eastwards to a position north of Kirk Kilissa; or, more 
probably, it commenced its advance from a position north of Kirk Kilissa. 
The First Army (Kutincheff) is believed to have marched, at first, in 
rear of the Second Army, in order to increase the impression that the 
main advance was against Adrianople, and afterwards to have inclined 
to its left and come up in line with the Third Army.1 

On the 18th October the First Army crossed the frontier and occupied 
Kurtkale, south of the Maritza; on the 19th they took Mustapha Pacha, 
after a skirmish; on the next day after some fighting near Ortakoi the 
Turks fell back on the outworks of the fortress. Meanwhile the Third 
{Dimitrieff’s) Army was advancing on Kirk Kilissa in four columns: a 
western column on Petra; the next on Kovchas and Kaklitza; the next on 
Derkeni and Demirji, and an eastern column by Tirnovojik and Samokov. 

On the 22nd and 23rd October General Ivanoff’s army attacked 
Adrianople from three directions, viz., from Kadinkoi against the Catalda 
forts, and from the south-west from the direction of Sederli; in the latter 
attack the Turks were driven from some outlying works in disorder. 
The attack was continued against the Tunja group on the 23rd; an attempt 
by the Turks to make a sortie towards Arnautkoi was repulsed with 
heavy loss. Meanwhile, the Third Army had developed its attack against 
Kirk Kilissa. It appears, from the narratives of war correspondents, that 
the Turks attempted a night attack against the Bulgarian Army and were 
repulsed, and that a panic ensued. On the 24th the Bulgarians stormed 
Kirk Kilissa after two days’ fighting, and the Turks were driven back, 
greatly demoralized, partly towards Baba Eski and partly towards Viza. 
Three Turkish Army Corps are said to have been involved in this defeat, 





1 This is suggested by the Temps 
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though not all were engaged. Meanwhile, the First Army (Kutincheff) 
had reached the neighbourhood of Gechkenlia and Kukiler on the 22nd- 
23rd October. Its right wing advanced between Ortakji and Hanliyen, 
while another column moved by Haskeui and Havsa on Kliseli, 12 miles 
south of Adrianople, which was thus completely invested. 

After the battle of Kirk Kilissa the right wing of the Third Army 
pursued the Turks towards Yenije; the centre moved to Kavakli, where 
the Turkish rearguard was driven back after an obstinate fight; the left 
wing advanced towards Bunarhissar. It was apparently General Savoff’s 
intention to push forward his left so as to be able to drive the Turks 
scuth-west, off their communications with Constantinople. Nazim Pacha, 
who had now assumed chief command (26th), anticipated this movement 
by changing front towards the north-east, on the line Lule Burgas—Bunar- 
hissar. A garrison of 25,000 to 40,000 Turks is said to have been left 
in Adrianople. The Bulgarian cavalry occupied Baba Eski and Demotika. 

In the five days’ battle which followed, it appears to have been 
Nazim Pacha’s! intention to remain on the defensive on the left at Lule 
Burgas, and to swing forward his right. Some Asiatic reinforcements 
are said to have been landed at Midia, on the Black Sea coast, to support 
the right wing. 

General Savoff’s plan was apparently to attack on both wings, and to 
envelop the Turkish right wing near Viza, and drive it off the Viza—Serai 
road. Immediately after the occupation of Uskub some Servian troops 
had been sent by rail through Soffa to Adrianople; Bulgarian third line 
troops had also been used to relieve as many of the investing army as 
possible. General Kutincheff was thus able to draw considerable rein- 
forcements from the troops before Adrianople. 


The following order of battle is suggested by the Temps for the two 

armies on the 29th October :— 
Bulgarians. 

First Army. (General Ivanoff) before Adrianople; 2nd 3rd, and 8th 
Bulgarian Divisions, 72,000. 

Second Army. (General Kutincheff) east of Lule Burgas; 1st and 6th 
Bulgarian Divisions, and Zagethchaz Servian Division, 64,000. 

Third Army. (General Dimitrieff) 4th, 5th, and gth Bulgarian Divi- 
sions, 72,000. Grand total, 208,000. 


Turks. 

Nizam Formations. Ist and IInd Army Corps (two divisions each) ; 
IlIrd and IVth Army Corps (three divisions each); four rifle battalions; 
84,000. : 

Redif Formations. 16 divisions; 108,000. Grand total, 192,000. 


According to the accounts of war correspondents, the Turkish Army 
was formed up with the IVth, Ist, and IInd Corps, in order, from left 
to right; and the IIIrd Corps in rear of the right. The 12th 
Division is said to have been at Lule Burgas. The Turkish 
position on the left was poorly entrenched; batteries were in 
action in the open. The troops were without food, and few arrangements 
were made for supplies, ammunition, or care of the wounded. Abdullah 





1 It is not clear whether Nazim Pacha or Abdullah Pacha was in 
chief command of the whole battle. 
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Pacha, who is said to have been again in chief command, directed the 
battle from near Lule Burgas. The details of the action are not yet clear ; 
but it appears that the Turkish left wing was gradually enveloped; from 
the first it was overpowered by the Bulgarian artillery. After enduring 
heavy losses for two days this wing gave way on the night of the 31st and 
morning of the ist. Abdullah Pacha attempted to save the day by a 
vigorous offensive with his right in the wooded country near Viza. 

The IIIrd Corps on the right was directed against the Bulgarian 
left wing; the IInd Corps in the centre was ordered to attack in order to 
gain time for the movement of the IIIrd Corps to develop. The advance of 
the IInd Corps was driven back by the fire of the Bulgarians, who had 
entrenched themselves opposite this point; the IIIrd Corps made some 
progress, but fresh reserves were brought up by General Dimitrieff, and it 
was also brought to a standstill. As a last resource the IInd Corps was 
again ordered to take the offensive; the attempt is thus described by the 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, who witnessed it :— 

“This time no single firing line with supports was formed. The 
whole corps, or what was left of it, moved forward in close formation to 
the edge of the plateau, where disaster had overtaken them in the morning. 
No sooner had this movement begun than the enemy sighted it, and I 
am told that no less than 12 batteries of artillery concentrated their fire 
on the doomed troops. The white puffs of smoke burst in an unceasing 
stream above the serried columns, which were met by a fearful storm 
of musketry and mitrailleuses, which no troops could face. The column 
seemed to be bathing in a surf of shrapnel. The ranks wavered, then 
broke, and made precipitously to the rear. In vain did those behind 
attempt to check the rush. No amount of reinforcements could have 
brought success at this moment. The Turkish soldier was being asked 
to do more than human nature could stand. Having regained the old 
ground which they had held all day, the fugitives halted, and some 
semblance of order was restored to the ranks, and the corps held its 
ground for two hours until darkness set in.’’ 

The retreat of the Turkish left wing soon became a rout. As, 
however, the Bulgarians did not pursue far, the debris of this wing 
reached Chorlu, where it appears to have been re-formed. The right wing 
seems to have been less disorganized, and to have delayed the Bulgarian 
Third Army for two more days in the wooded country round Viza. 


The following description of the retreat of the left wing is given by 
the special correspondent of the Times :— 

At 1 o’clock in the afternoon Torgut had withdrawn his guns and 
dissipated the strength he had collected for a counter-stroke. In ten 
minutes, perhaps 15, the guns were clear, excepting those left in position, 
which held on gallantly; then the division began to fall back. It seemed 
as if the Bulgarian gunners had been expecting it; from under cover 
the Bulgarian guns opened on the concentrated Turks in a_ furious 
rafale. In all my iong experience of the miserable scenes of war I have 
seen nothing finer than the retirement of the Turkish infantry. Just as 
the men sauntered into action so did they saunter out beneath this 
scathing punishment. 

There was no mass formation in the retirement, it seemed as if 
suddenly the whole downland had become peopled with men in hundreds, 
but they were all shaken out in a wonderful extension, and seemed to 
care nothing for the rain of metal which swept down upon them, nor 
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pace the gunners, could I see that the fearful halo-burst of shrapnel did 
any great or even considerable execution among these men, whose steps 
it could not even hasten. Slowly, deliberately, and with indomitable 
dignity the Turkish infantry retired, and we retired therewith. Already 
we were far from the line of communications whereby the story of their 
bravery could be transmitted. 





Since the above account of the battle of Lule Burgas was written, 
Colonel Barone (Italian Army), attached to the Bulgarian Army, has 
given the following description of the battle (dated, Kizil Agatch, 5th 
November) :— 


About 150,000 men on each side took part in the battle. The Turks 
were in well-fortified positions. The battle lasted five days. The Bulgarian 
Army Corps commanded by General Dimitrieff attacked the advanced 
troops of the Turks on the 29th October. The Bulgarian left was 
echelonned forward, and they gained ground rapidly, driving back the 
Turks and fortifying themselves while the right columns were awaited. 
The Turks tried to outflank this wing, but failed. Towards evening 
these columns came into action. 

On the 30th, fighting took place all along the line. The Bulgarians 
held their left strongly, and tried to break in on the Turkish centre, 
protecting their right flank towards Lule Burgas. 

On the 31st the Bulgarian left withdrew a little while their centre 
succeeded in penetrating the enemy’s positions in the direction of Tchongra. 

On the fourth day (November ist), the Turkish left began to retreat, 
followed by the Bulgarian right. On the fifth day (November 2nd), the 
Bulgarian left, which had been strongly reinforced, took the offensive, and 
drove the Turks up to Viza. : 

The Turks lost 40,000 killed, wounded and prisoners. The Bulgarians 
lost 12,000 from the fighting line. 

~ * * x 

Of the siege of Adrianople it can only be said here that the defence 
was active; and that, in spite of numerous attacks, no decisive result 
had been obtained by the 8th November. 


Maceponia.—On November goth the Bulgarian Macedonian detach- 
ment, under General Todoroff, defeated a portion of the Turkish Salonica 
Army at Aivali, four miles from Salonica; General Todoroff then entered 
the town, which was already occupied by the Greeks. 


Operations of the Greek Armies. 


On the 18th October the Greek Main Army crossed the frontier and 
advanced to the Meluna Pass; the Turkish advanced posts fell back to 
a position at Elassona, from which they were driven on the 19th by a 
frontal attack, combined with a turning movement. It appears that a 
force was detached from the Main Greek Army at Elassona and descended 
on Caterina (on the Gulf of Salonica), which was occupied after a skirmish 
on the 28th October, thus avoiding the difficult defile of Platamon. 

The Crown Prince now advanced towards Serfije, and found the 
Turkish Southern Army (22 battalions and six batteries) awaiting him at 
the Sarantoporos defile. The Greeks attacked this position on the 22nd with 
the bulk of their army, while a strong detachment made a turning move- 
ment by Diskata. The result was the complete defeat of the Turks, who 
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fled to Kozani, abandoning 22 of their guns. The Greeks occupied Serfije 
on the 23rd, while their cavalry endeavoured, apparently without success, 
to intercept the Turkish retreat. Kozani, which is the road junction for 
Salonica, Uskub, and Monastir, was occupied by the Greeks on the 26th. 
From this point a force was detached to follow the retreating Turks 
towards Monastir. This detachment engaged a Turkish rearguard at 
Nalbandkoi on the 29th October. On the 4th November it was reported 
to have checked its advance near Florina, owing to the Turks in front of it 
having been reinforced. Meanwhile the Main Army pressed on by the 
mule track to Verria (on the railway), which was occupied on the 2gth 
October. The Greek Army had thus fought its way from Elassona to 
Verria, 75 miles, in difficult mountain country, in ten days, and now 
issued on the open plain within 35 miles of Salonica. 

Meanwhile a Greek detachment is said to have landed in the Chalcidice 
Peninsula, and to have marched on Salonica by Poligyros. 

A final attempt to save Salonica was made by a Turkish force of 
25,000 men, said to have been part of the so-called army of the Struma 
from Serres; this force took up a position at Yanitza, on the flank of the 
Greek line of march. The Crown Prince attacked it on the 2nd 
November, and completely dispersed it, capturing 14 guns; the way then 
lay open to Salonica, which has no permanent fortifications on the land 
side. On the 8th November the town surrendered to the Greeks, the 
garrison (27,000) being made prisoners. Some 80,000 Greeks entered 
Salonica; troop transports are since reported to have sailed for Dedeagach. 

The Western Greek Army crossed the frontier near Arta, and detached a 
force with some heavy guns to besiege Preveza. Some Greek gunboats 
had entered the Gulf of Arta the day before the declaration of war; 
Preveza surrendered on the 4th inst., with 600 prisoners. The main 
column, advancing towards Yanina, met with a slight check on the 23rd 
October, but is since reported to have occupied the passes of Pentipigadia 
and Louros (15 miles from Arta). 


Operations of the Servian Armies. 

On the 16th October, King Peter’s headquarters were transferred to 
Nish. On the same day Arnaut tribesmen attacked the Servian frontier 
posts at Ristovatz. On the roth the First Army began its advance; on 
the 20th its advanced guard reached Bujanvoce, after driving back some 
Turkish frontier posts. The advance of this army is said to have been 
delayed to allow time for the Second and Third Armies to come up in 
line with it. 

Early on the 22nd October, the First Army came in touch with a 
Turkish force of three divisions, north of Kumanovo. 


The following is the official Servian account of the battle which 
followed :— 

‘The offensive was taken by the Turkish troops, who opened the 
attack upon the Servian positions at 2.30 p.m. on the 23rd. Rain was 
falling, and the battlefield was shrouded in fog. The Servian Army 
occupied positions about five miles distant from Kumanovo. The Turkish 
attack was successfully resisted by part of the Servian Army. There 
were heavy losses on both sides. Fighting continued throughout the 
afternoon, and by dusk the onslaught of the Turks was stayed. The 
Servians, at 1 a.m. in the morning of the 24th, attacked the Turks, 
who were strongly entrenched. This night fighting lasted for two hours. 
At 6 a.m. the Servians began to advance along the whole line. They 
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opened their attack with their artillery, to which the Turks gave a 
vigorous reply. The ground over which the Servians were operating was 
open, and the advancing infantry was exposed to the heavy fire of the 
Turkish artillery. | Nevertheless, the Servian infantry advanced until 
victory was won. Again and again they stormed the Turkish positions, 
turning the Turks out of their trenches in hand-to-hand fighting at the 
point of the bayonet, and forcing them to fall back from one strongly 
entrenched position to another. By 10 a.m. the Servians cleared the 
valley of the Libovka and Kumanovo, but they found it necessary to 
occupy the heights on the right bank of the river. This they accomplished 
at 1 p.m., when the Turks, in great disorder, retired a distance of seven 
miles. 

‘* The whole of the Servian Army was not engaged. The Turks were 
30,000 strong. The Servian artillery did splendid work, and at one 
point it annihilated three squadrons of Turkish cavalry. The losses on 
both sides were severe. The Turks lost 5,000 killed and wounded, and 
12 guns. The Servians had a great number of officers killed and wounded, 
including two regimental commanders and several battalion commanders.’’ 


SUGGESTED SITUATION OF FORCES IN THE SANJAK OF Novi Bazar ABout 
22ND OCTOBER. 
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[Redrawn from the Austrian Zeit of 2th October.] 


On the same day (24th) the Servian Second Army occupied Stratzin 
and Kratovo, while a detachment crossed the mountains to Kochana, 
whence a road descends to the Vardar Valley by Ishtip; the latter place 
was occupied on the 27th. The Turkish Army, demoralized by its defeat 
at Kumanovo, evacuated Uskub without further fighting, abandoning 
nearly all its artillery (115-120 guns) and immense quantities of stores. 
The Servians entered Uskub on the 26th. 

Meanwhile the Third Army had captured Prishtina on the 22nd or 
23rd October, and was now able to get touch with the First Army via 
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the Kachanik Pass, which had been abandoned by the Turks. The 
operations of the smaller Servian groups in the north of the Sanjak cannot 
be given in detail, but this district was practically in Servian hands by 
the end of October. 

The greater part of the Turkish Army retired from Uskub to Koprulu; 
but one detachment, too late to follow the road, had retreated westwards 
to Tetovo (Kalkandele). On the arrival of the Second Army at Ishtip, 
Koprulu was abandoned, and the Turkish retreat was continued in two 
portions, a detachment following the valley of the Vardar, while the main 
portion took the road through Perlepe to Monastir. Two Servian columns, 
said to consist of two divisions each, pressed rapidly in pursuit by these 
two roads. The left column drove in the Turkish rearguard at the Iron 
Gates (Demir Kapu), and pushed on without opposition down the Vardar 
to Gumendze (the railway junction 40 miles from Salonica), which was 
occupied on the day (znd November) of the Greek victory at Yanitza. 
The right column found the Turks, estimated at 20,000, in position near 
Perlepe. After two days’ severe fighting the Servians captured the position, 
thus gaining access to the plateau of Monastir, the exits of which, towards 
the south-west, were already closed by the Greek detachment near Florina, 
and by the Greek Main Army about Verria. Meanwhile, a third Servian 
column (said to consist of the Morava Division of the Second Ban) 
pursued the Turkish detachment which had fled westwards from Uskub 
to Tetovo, and thence to Gostivar and Kichevo, where there was a Turkish 
garrison. Here a battle was fought; this column is since said to have 
continued the pursuit to Dibra. Yet another column, said to be that of 
General Jankovitch, has marched via Verisovitch, Prizrend, Djakova and 
the Drin Valley towards the Adriatic coast. 


Operations of the Montenegrin Armies. 

Montenegro having finished her concentration before her allies, 
declared war on the 8th October. This step was perhaps taken for 
political reasons; but it may also have been planned to capture Scutari 
before its defences could be strengthened, and to detain as many Turks 
as possible in the west. 

On the gth October all three Montenegrin armies were set in 
motion. The Northern Army (Vukovitch) occupied Bjelopolje on the 13th, 
and then turned off towards Berane, where the Turks (five Nizam 
battalions and 3,000 Arnauts) under Djemal Bey held a strong position 
astride of the Lim on some heights north of the town. On the 15th, 
Vukovitch detached three battalions, with two guns, to make a turning 
movement on the left, while the main body (seven battalions and two 
mountain batteries), advancing through Bioc, attacked the Turkish posi- 
tions at dusk. The attack, well supported by artillery, succeeded before 
nightfall; 700 prisoners were taken; Berane was occupied next day. The 
Turks retreated to Rozaj, abandoning 14 guns and two months’ supplies. 
Vukovitch next occupied Plava (19th October), after an obstinate defence 
by the Arnauts. By the 24th October the Rugovo clan of the Arnauts 
had been crushed, and the way lay open to Ipek, which was captured 
on the 31st “October. Meanwhile another detachment of this army had 
crossed the Lim at Prencanje, and advanced to Sjenica, where it got 
touch with the Servians. The Montenegrins were received with delight 
by the population of the Sanjak. 

The Central Army fired the first shot in the war at eight a.m. on 
the gth October. On the roth this army stormed the fortified position of 
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Dechich, and pressed on towards Tuzi. On the 14th the later place 
surrendered with six Nizam battalions (3,000 men) 7,000 rifles and three 
guns. Meanwhile the Southern Army advanced west of Lake Scutari; 
a right wing detachment of this army was thrown across the Boyana 
River. Both armies were, however, brought to a standstill about the 
16th October, before the defences of Scutari, and are said to have suffered 
heavy losses in the first attacks. The siege has since been carried on 
chiefly by artillery fire; the defence has been of a very active nature, and 
several successful sorties are said to have been made. 


(D). NAVAL OPERATIONS. 


It was fully expected that after the conclusion of peace with Italy 
the Turkish fleet would have been in a position to render some effective 
assistance to their land forces, but as things have turned out, it has in 
reality accomplished very little. On the 23rd ult., the battleships ‘* Kheyr- 
ed-din Barbarossa,’’ ‘‘ Messoudieh,’’ and ‘‘ Assir-i-Tewfik,’’ the last named 
a small and perfectly obsolete vessel, were despatched to support the 
cruiser ‘‘ Hamidieh ’? and the six torpedo vessels which, since the 1gth 
October, had been blockading the Bulgarian coast. As the three Bulgarian 
torpedo-boats dared an attack, in which they were supported by the shore 
batteries at Baltschik, Varna, Burgas and Sozopol, the Turkish ships 
opened a short bombardment, on three days, of the guard houses, customs 
offices, bridges and harbour buildings, whereupon a report was spread 
that they were firing on untitondes towns; this obliged the Turkish 
authorities to point out officially that neither the hospitals, churches, nor 
private houses had been fired on or damaged. The ships continued to 
cruise off the Bulgarian coast, stopping all intercourse with the Rumanian 
and Russian ports. The ‘‘ Messoudieh,’”? however, has been recalled to 
Constantinople, with the view of her forming part of the flying squadron, 
which, it was announced, was to be formed to break out of the Dardan- 
elles and drive the Greek Fleet from the Aegean. 


From the Austrian “ Vedette.’’ 





On the 21st October, the Greek Fleet, under Admiral Conduriottis, 
seized the island of Lemnos; since then it has occupied Thassos, Imbros, 
Strati, Samothrace and Psara. A blockade was declared of Prevesa and 
of the Epirus coast. 

A brilliant little feat has been performed by Lieutenant Votsis, who, 
in command of the Greek torpedo-boat No. 11, succeeded in sinking the 
Turkish cruiser ‘‘ Feth-i-Bulend,’’ which was lying in the harbour of 
Salonica (31st October). 

Lieutenant Votsis left Scala-Elefterochori at nine in the evening, and 
succeeded in passing the forts at the entrance of the Bay of Salonica 
without being observed, although the search lights were playing over 
the channel; arriving off the harbour at 11.20 p.m., when she discovered 
the Turkish cruiser lying at the left extremity of the pier, while 
on the right were other vessels, among them a Russian ship of war. He 
manceuvred slowly, remaining unperceived, and getting into a favourable 
position discharged his starboard torpedo at about 11.35 p.m., at a 
distance of 150 yards, then, turning, discharged his port one, at the 
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same time going ahead full speed to get well away at the moment of 
the explosion. At the first explosion lights were observed on board the 
cruiser, and the boatswain’s pipe was heard sounding the alarm; the 
explosion apparently took place slightly forward of the funnel on the 
starboard side, a dense mass of smoke rose into the air, and the ship 
slowly sank by the head. The torpedo-boat left the harbour unobserved, 


and steaming full speed, escaped out to sea. 


* * * * 
The defeats of the Turks appear chiefly due to inferior gunnery and 
to inefficiency of the administrative services; and also to the inclusion 
of too many second and third line troops in the Field Army. The 
victories of the Allies must be ascribed to skilful leadership, superior 
tactical efficiency—especially of the artillery—and to the impetuous offen- 
sive spirit of their infantry, who repeatedly incurred heavy losses rather 
than wait for artillery support. All accounts agree as to the heroism and 
endurance of the Turkish regular troops; at Adrianople and Scutari, where 
food and ammunition have not failed them, they have well maintained 
their reputation. 
The most striking feature of the campaign has been the success of 
the Allies in concealing their movements and the composition of their 
armies, and in misleading the enemy as to their intentions. 





It must be repeated that the above narrative is compiled from Press 
sources, which cannot, at this date, be relied on as accurate. 








AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


NAVAL 
OCTOBER, 1912. 


Mobilization of the Turkish Army decreed. 

Montenegro declares war on Turkey. 

Montenegrins fire the first shot in the Balkan war. 

1st Anniversary celebrations of Revolution in China. 

Launch of H.M.S. “Iron Duke”’ at Portsmouth. 

Balkan League presents identic demands to Turkey. 

Centenary of the death of Major-General Sir Isaac Brock at 
Queenston Heights (Canada). 

Montenegrins capture Tuzi. (3,000 prisoners.) 

Cretan deputies received in Greek Chamber. 

Grand Review of U.S. Fleet off New York by President Taft. 


tst (Tues.) 
8th (Tues.) 
gth (Wed.) 
roth (Thurs.) 
12th (Sat.) 


13th (Sun.) 


” ” 


14th (Mon.) 


15th (Tues.) 
16th (Wed.) 


” ” 


17th (Thurs.) 


Peace signed between Italy and Turkey. 

Montenegrins (Vukovich) capture Berane. 

H.M.S. “Natal” paid off at Sheerness. 

Greek gunboats enter the Gulf of Arta. 

Turkey declares War on Servia and Bulgaria. 

Greece declares war on Turkey. 

H.M.S. “Natal” recommissioned at Sheerness for further term 
of service with Second Cruiser Squadron. 
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18th (Fri.) Greek Army crosses the Thessalian frontier and occupies 
Elassona. 
“ a Greek fleet puts to sea, 
1gth (Sat.) Turkish warships bombard Varna. 
Bulgarian znd Army occupies Mustapha Pasha. 
Servian 1st Army crosses the frontier. 
21st (Mon.) Greek Fleet captures Lemnos. 
* e 107th Anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar. 
22nd (Tues.) Bulgarian 2nd Army attacks outworks of Adrianople. 
3rd Army engaged north of Kirk Kilissa. 
Servian 3rd Army captures Pristina. 
Victory of the Greek Army at Sarantoporos defile. 
23rd (Wed.) Greek Army occupies Serfije. 
a4th (Thurs.) Bulgarian 3rd Army storms Kirk Kilissa. 
Servian 1st Army wins decisive battle of Kumanovo. 
Launch of H.M.S. “Marlborough ” at Devonport. 
= re Centenary of the battle of Malo-Yaroslavitz. 
26th (Sat.) Servian 1st Army enters Uskub. 
” ” Bulgarian Rhodope Army occupies Drama. 
29th (Tues.) Battle of Viza-Lule Burgas commences. 
- ” Greek Army reaches Vertia on the Salonica- Monastir railway. 
31st (Thurs.) Left wing of Turkish Main Army defeated at Lule Burgas. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F. Rimington. 


The preface to Major-General Rimington’s book states that no attempt 
has been made to produce an exhaustive treatise on cavalry; and in 
reading the pages which follow we are only sorry that this should be 
the case. They are full of information, better still perhaps, full of sugges- 
tion, and they cover a very large amount of the ground which a young 
officer must traverse before he can consider himself more than an appren- 
tice to his trade. The training of the officer, of the squadron, of the horse, 
and of the man—and having reached this point on the list it may perhaps 
be permitted captiously to inquire why these chapters come at the end 
of the book, instead of at the beginning, as a logical sequence might 
appear to demand—cavalry against cavalry, fire action of cavalry, the 
brigade in action, the general engagement, the co-operation of horse 
artillery, detached duties, and raids are among the comprehensive list 
of subjects with which the author deals. On all he has something to say 
which is of value, the result of careful consideration based on experience, 
and illustrated by historical examples from cavalry actions in the most 
recent campaigns. Since we are informed that the book has been written 
principally for junior officers, we must regret that little mention is made 
of such subjects as scouting and the employment of machine-guns, and 
the more so as General Rimington’s opinions could not have failed to 
throw additional light on the former well-worn topic, of which he is an 
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acknowledged master, as well as on the latter, with its many debatable 
and hitherto unanswered problems. 

The handling of a brigade in action is discussed at some length, as is 
the question of the relative value of horse artillery and riflemen in 
providing that fire co-operation which gives to shock action its fullest 
effect. Now these are problems with which a junior officer will not be 
called upon to deal, and from his point of view we should have welcomed 
information on the subject of the co-ordination of fire and shock in the 
handling of those smaller units which have only the bullet to rely upon 
to take the place of the Brigadier’s shrapnel. But if we mention that 
some of the matter dealt with in this book touches on questions beyond 
the control of the troop leader, it is only in order to warn those of 
higher rank not to be misled by the modesty of the preface. Information 
and food for thought is provided for all ranks. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on the subject of raids. 
The thought of a raid cannot fail to be attractive to any cavalry leader 
with a spark of imagination in his nature. Yet how seldom is the material 
advantage gained equal to the captivating record of danger faced and 
difficulty overcome, and still worse, how seldom is it an adequate return 
for the material loss. Frequently this is the result of the raid being 
ordered without any connection with the general strategical requirements 
of the moment. For this the cavalry leader cannot be blamed. But the 
instances quoted show what an important lesson he must lay to heart, 
which his predecessors have too often forgotten; and this is to keep 
constantly before him the definite task which he has been asked to 
perform, and never to be diverted from it in the pursuit of objectives of 
minor importance, however attractive in themselves, and however little 
they may seem to interfere with its completion. 

The supreme importance of the flank attack is insisted upon, and 
the advice as to the means by which it is to be effected are sound. 
We should like to make a suggestion on the subject of the flank attack 
described on page 39, Ch. v., ii., 4, and illustrated by diagram I. on 
the following page. This is that the echelon of ‘‘ our’’ force might 
with advantage be formed on the left instead of the right of the leading 
squadron.’ As shown in the diagram it appears that the second and third 
squadrons will miss the objective. Now, on the first squadron striking 
the flank of the enemy’s line a portion of it will be brought violently to 
a standstill. The remoter portions will continue to advance, probably 
trying more or less ineffectually to bring up the right shoulder. Had 
‘our’? second and third squadrons been echeloned on the left it is sub- 
mitted that the success of the first would necessarily have caused the 
enemy to present a newly exposed flank to the second, and similarly that 
of the second to the third. Might this not have led to a more decisive 
result than the formations actually adopted ? 

On the most important lesson of the book there is no chapter; it is 
to be found on nearly every page—Cavalry is valueless without that 
mainspring of action, the offensive spirit. Inaction is only less disgraceful 
than cowardice; hesitation is fatal; the desire to attack must ever be 
present, and to attack in the manner most shattering to the enemy. When 
he has grasped this the young officer has gone half way to obtaining 
that combination of method and moral which alone can enable him to 
strike an effective blow at the moral of the enemy; if he can help to 
destroy that, he may be sure that the loss of their method will not be long 
in following. 
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[A selected list of books added to the Admiralty Library during September- 
October, 1912. Supplied by courtesy of the Admiralty Librarian.] 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES AND Gas Propucers. By C. W. 
Askling and E. Roesler. London, 1912. : 

ALFRED KRUPP UND DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER GUSZSTAHLFABRIK ZU ESSEN. 
(Alfred Krupp and the development of the Essen gun factory). MIT EINER 
BESCHREIBUNG DER HEUTIGEN KRUPPSCHEN WERKE. By Diedrich Baedeker. 
znd edition. Essen, 1912. 

PROPELLERS. By Cecil H. Peabody. New York, 1912. 

AVIATION: its principles, its present. and future. By Sydney F. 
Walker, R.N. London, 1912. 

Tue Vicroria Cross. By Philip H. Lee. 2nd edition. Huddersfield, 
1912. 

FROM THE BREASTS OF THE Brave. By W. Augustus Steward. 
London, 1912. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR NAVAL DETENTION QUARTERS. London, 
1912. 

THe Lower Deck, THE NAVY AND THE NATION. By Stephen Reynolds. 
London, 1912. 

AN UNSINKABLE “TITANIC.”’ Eyery ship its own lifeboat. By J. 
Bernard Walker. New York, 1912. 

STRANDEN EN STRANDVERDEDIGING. (Coasts and Coast Defence). By 
L. R. Wenholt. 2 vols. Delft, 1912. 

OrricE WorkK IN THE Navy. By Paymaster-in-Chief F. Harrison 
Smith, R.N. Portsmouth, 1912. 

Wuat Germany Wants. By W. N. Willis. London, 1912. 

THe GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE PEACE OF THE WoRLD. By Alfred H. 
Fried. With a preface by Norman Angell. London, 1912. 

To Avorn Nationat Starvation. By Charles Bathurst. With a 
preface by Lord Charles Beresford. London, 1912. 

THe Sea TRADER: his friends and enemies. By David Hannay. 
London, 1912. 

Master Mariners. By John H. Spears. London, 1912. 

DrakE: a pageant play in three acts. By Louis N. Parker. London, 
1912. 

Jock Scott, Mipsuipman: his log. By ‘ Aurora.’? London, 1912. 

Sir Cuartes Tyrer, G.C.B., ADMIRAL OF THE WuiTE. By Colonel 
Wyndham-Quin. London, 1912. , 

Tue Navat History oF THE Patey Famity. By Fleet Surgeon Chris- 
topher Harvey, R.N. Witney, 1912. 

WIE WIRD MAN SEEOFFIZIER? (How to become a Naval Officer). By 
Korvettenkapitan G. Frhr. v. Biilow. Berlin, 1912. 

HEERE UND FLOTTEN ALLER STAATEN DER ERDE. (Armies and Navies 
of all Nations). 1912. Berlin; 1912. 

La Justice Maritime. (Naval Law). Etude et projets de réforme. 
By Jean La Porte. Paris, 1912. 

RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE Prize Cases: being a collection of translations 
and summaries of the principal cases decided by the Russian and Japanese 
Prize Courts arising out of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-5. Edited by 
C. J. B. Hurst and F. E. Bray. Vol. 1. Russian cases. London, 1912. 
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THE WorLp’s SHIPPING FINANCIALLY. Financial compendium of 
world’s shipping and other data concerning the principal shipping com- 
panies throughout the world. 1907-11. By J. C. Van Sommeren and 
A. B. Prinsen. Amsterdam, 1912. 

PANAMA AND THE CanaL To-pay. By Forbes Lindsay. New revised 
edition. London, 1912. 

Cuina’s REVOLUTION, 1911-12. A historical and political record of the 
civil war. By Edwin J. Dingle. London, 1912. 

Co.sBert’s West INDIA Po.ticy. By Stewart L. Mims. Newhaven, 
1912. 

NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1901-04. Natural History. Vol. vi. 
Zoology and Botany. London, 1912. 


MILITARY. 


[A selected list of books recently added to the War Office Library, 
supplied by courtesy of the War Office Librarians]. 


CuiNnA’s REVOLUTION, Ig1I-12. By Edwin J. Dingle. A _ historical 
and political record of the Civil War. 304 pp. Portraits, plans and illus- 
trations. 8vo. London, 1912. 

L’ARTILLERIE AU Maroc. (Artillery in the Shawia Campaign). Cam- 
PAGNES EN CHaoutA. By Capt. Féline. 316 pp. Map, plans and illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Paris, 1912. 

GESCHICHTE DES ITALIENISCH-TURKISCHEN KRIEGES. (History of the 
Turco-Italian War). By G. v. Graevenitz. Lief. 1. Vom Beginn des 
Krieges bis zu den Gefechten von Sciara-Sciat (23 Oktober) und Sidi Messri 
(26 Oktober). Maps and plans. 8vo. Berlin, 1912. 

Résumé pu FONCTIONNEMENT DES SERVICES DE L’ALIMENTATION ET DU 
RAVITAILLEMENT DES TROUPES EN CAMPAGNE. (Supply Service in the Field). 
By Sous-Intend. Laurent. 220 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1912. 

La CAVALERIE ALLEMANDE ET L’ARMEE DE CHALONS, 19-26 AOUT 1870. 
(The German Cavalry and the army of Chalons). By Pierre Lehaut- 
court, pseud. (i.e., Gen. Palat). 69 pp. Plans. 8vo. Paris, 1912. 

COMMENT ON ForME UN AviaATEUR. (How to form an Airman). By 
Lieut. Remy. Préface de H. Farman. 53 pp. Plates. 8vo. Paris, 1912. 

Notice ILtustr&t Sur LE TERRITOIRE MILITAIRE DU NIGER ET LE 
BATAILLON DE TIRAILLEURS DE ZINDER. (The Military Territory of the 
Niger and the Zinder Battalion). By Comdt. Rivet. 204 pp. Maps and 
illustrations. 8vo. Paris, 1912. 

Das Neue ‘‘ DIENSTREGLEMENT TEIL 2: FELDDIENST 1912 ENTWURF”’ 
1M VERGLEICHE MIT DEM DIENSTREGLEMENT Fur DAS K.U.K. HEER TEIL 2, 
3TE AUFLAGE, VOM JAHRE 1896. (Comparisons of 1912 and 1896 Field 
Service Regulations). By Oberst Hugo Schmid. Plates. 12mo. Wien, 


1912. 
SERVICES DE L’ARTILLERIF, ATELIERS DU CrREUSOT, DU HAVRE ET 
p’HaRFLEUR. Schneider et Cie. Matériel de campagne puissant a tir 


rapide de 75 m/m. modéle P.D. a frein hydraulique et récupérateur a 
reservoir d’air. 3e edition. 1911. Matériel de montagne a tir rapide de 
70 m/m., type M.D. 1909. (Schneider Artillery Matériel; 75 m/m. Q.F., 
and 70 m/m. Mountain). 2 pts. Plates. 8vo. 1909-11. 

THe Union or Soutu Arrica, with chapters on Rhodesia and the 
Native Territories of the High Commission. By W. Basil Worsfold. 
530 pp. Map and illustrations. 8vo. London, 1912. 
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MITTEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. Pola: No. XI., 
1912.—Observations on Naval Tactics. The United States Budget for 
1912-13. The powder question in the French Navy. The battleship of the 
future : the “‘ Invulnerable.’’ Turbines and battleships. ‘The motor engines 
of the twin screw liner ‘‘ Monte Penedo.’’ A simple method of compass 
compensation. The battleships of the French Navy to be laid down in 
1913. Over-water aeroplanes. The 25,000 ton floating dock ‘‘ Duke of 
Connaught.”’ 


FRANCE. 


MONITEUR DE LA Fiotre. 5th October, 1912.—Reorganization of the 
Flotillas. Launch of the ‘ Paris.’’ 12th October.—Protection against 
torpedoes. 19th October.—The future of the destroyer. 26th October.— 
The fighting ship. 

La Vie Maritime. Paris: 10thgOctober.—The launch of the “‘ Paris.”’ 
The launch of the ‘“ Francis Garnier.”’ 25th October.—French Navy and 
the Balkan crisis. The loss of the ‘“‘ B 2.” 

RevvE Maritime. Paris: Jume.—Hints for the officer in charge of the 
compasses. Central Administration of the Navy under the old régime.t 
The theoretical principles of aviation.t The torpedo boat destroyer; what 
it is, and what it ought to be, from the experiences of the Russo-Japanese 
War.t Treatise on French legislation on wrecks and wreckage.t 


Le Yacut. 5th October: The value of our submarines, Lessons of 
the summer manceuvres. The launch of the ‘ Paris.’? List of French 
Warships and stations 1st October. 12th October.—Distribution of the 
French Fleet. The German training ship ‘‘ Sophie Charlotte.’ 
19th October.—The defence of the Straits of Dover and of the Channel. 
Submarine raids. 26th October.—The new distribution of the torpedo 
flotillas and submarines. The opposing navies in the Balkan war. 





GERMANY. 


Marine Runpscnau. Berlin: October, 1912.—Von Moltke. The 
French naval manceuvres.§ Artillery, torpedoes, mines, and armour during 
the last year. Projected reforms in the training of gun captains in the 
French Navy. The Turco-Italian war. 


















ITALY. 


Rivista Marittima. September, 1912.—The problem of coastal navi- 
gation. A letter from the Tuscan Consul at Tripoli in 1895. The British 
naval manoeuvres. Navigation of the Italian ports in 1910. 
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FRANCE. 


REVUE MILITAIRE DES ARMEES ETRANGERES. October, 1912.—The Ger- 
man Army League and compulsory service. Machine gun companies in 
Germany. The present military situation in the Balkan States. 


JOURNAL DES Sciences Muivirarres. Paris: 15th September.—R6dle 
of the 1oth Corps on the 16th August, 1870. Some ideas on fortress 
warfare. The evolution of war.t Time and trouble wasted.t A study on 
discipline.t Ist October.—Posthumous note by General Maillard on the 
grand manoeuvres of the 6th Corps in 1888 (by General Bonnal). Some 
ideas of fortress warfare.§ Preparation for war. Time and trouble 
wasted.§ 15th October.—The evolution of war.t Posthumous note by 
General Maillard on the grand manceuvres of the 6th Corps in 1888“(by 
General Bonnal).§ Notes on the defence of the northern frontier, by 
General -Herment. The evolution of war.§ The preparation for war.§ 
The colour of uniform. 


Revue p’Histoire. Paris: September, 1912.—The military work of 
the revolution.t Studies on advanced guards.t The war of 1794 in the 
Netherlands.t The Peninsular war, 1807-1814.t The battle of Sorauren.t 
The war of 1870 to 1871 (the first army of the Loire).t October.—Same 
articles continued. 


Le SpectaTeuR MiuiraireE. Paris: Ist October.—Tactics of the German 
Artillery. Night operations. The legislative powers of the Army during the 
Revolution. The crisis in the peace establishment. 15th October.—Night 
operations with searchlights. Night operations.t With a division in the 
1912 manoeuvres. Legislative authorities of the Army during the Revolu- 
tion.t Practical considerations on the command of artillery. 


Revue MILiraire GENERALE. Paris: October, 1912.—‘‘ I Will’’ (the 
will of the commander). Marshal Grouchy and the right wing of the 
French Army on the 7th and 8th June, 1815. The attack over open 
ground. The United States Army. Observations on fighting ships. 
German military notes. 


REVUE DE CAVALERIE. Paris: August, 1912.—Treatise on the employ- 
ment of cavalry, by General Cherfils. Results of the new 
cavalry training. The cavalry in the German Imperial Manceuvres 
of 1911. Our Generals (General Castelli). Count Gubriant at the siege 
of Brisach in 1838. The operations in Marocco. October.—Centenary of 
the battle of Borodino. On the eve of the Cadre Law. The Chasseur 
d’Afrique in the Army of the East, 1870-71. The cavalry manoeuvres of 
1912, directed by General Marion. 


GERMANY. 


MiLitAR WocHENBLATT. Berlin. No.123: 24th September.—Close and dis- 
tant reconnaissances by infantry. General Nogi. The French heavy howitzers. 
No. 124.—Autumn manceuvres in Switzerland. The Turco-Italian War. 
No, 125.—Autumn maneevres in Switzerland.§ No. 126.—Kuropatkin and 
his subordinate commanders. The training of one-year volunteers in the 
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infantry. Dutch coast defences. No. 127.—Crossing rivers with bridging 
equipment during an advance. No. 128.—French officers travelling in 
Germany. Aeronautics in the Turco-Italian war. Historical character 
sketches (Moltke). No. 129.—The facts about the 16th August, 1870. 
Notes from the French Army. The school for the Turkish train. No. 130. 
-——The campaign of 1812 (Moscow and Smolensk). Infantry passing 
through artillery lines. No. 131.—Leadership in recent wars. The Swiss 
Field Service Regulations, 1912. No. 132.—The Prussian Army before 
the War of Liberation. No. 133.—The Turco-Italian War. Aeronautical 
achievements. No. 134.—The Prussian General Staff. History of the 
Manchurian Campaign. Dismounted action of the Russian cavalry. Pro- 
jectiles fired by rifles against airships. Distinctive marks of higher officers 
in the field. No, 136.—The new Russian Field Artillery training. The 
sacrifice of artillery to aid retiring infantry. _No.137.—The French operations 
in Marocco. No. 189.—The Battle of Freiburg (1762). The Turco-Italian 
war. No. 140, 31st October.—The Balkan war (1). 

JaHRBUCHER FUR DIE DeuTSCHE ARMEE UND Marine. Berlin: October, 


1912.—The German Imperial manoeuvres, 1912. Pioneer technics in the 
German Army. The British Army in the field. Strategy at manceuvres. 





INTERNATIONALE Revue. Cologne: October, 1912.—Germany: Recent 
training manuals for communication troops. The reconstitution of the 
German High Seas Fleet in 1912. France: The new law for the increase 
of the Army. Military expenditure. Development of aeronautics. Hol- 
land: The Dutch coast defences. Italy: Shortage of officers. Aeronautics. 
A new Army Bill. Peace and war organization of the Italian Army 
administration. Norway: The new naval programme. French Supple- 
ment, 163: Artillery in battle and intercommunication between the various 
arms; the military advantages of the Zeppelin dirigible. German Supple- 
ment, 143: Peace and war organization of the Italian Army administration. 


ITALY. 


Rivista Mivitare Itatrana. Rome: October, 1912.—The new Italian 
territory in Libya.§ Carnia (a short military study of a district in Udine, 
which might be important in a war between Italy and Austria). Miniature 
rifle firing in the army. The military political situation of the moment 
(a review of the Near Eastern question). Tripoli.* The battle of Fornovo, 
6th July, 1495. Corps artillery in the attack.§ The Italian troops of the 
‘* Grande Armée "’; an episode of the campaign of 1813 in Italy. A military 
geographical study of Abruzzo.t The question of aeronautics in the army. 
Comparison of the fighting value of France and Germany. 
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